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rpHE first naval battle ever fought 
in Australasian waters ended in 
a tame anti-climax. The convicts- 
tumed-pirates of the brig “Welling- 
ton” ran below decks halfway through 
the battle and meekly sued for peace. 

They were not afraid of the two 
whaling ships which fought them, 
they explained later. But they were 
in mortal terror of the 200 wild 
Maoris massed on the beach, enlisted 


by the whalers as their allies. 

Which was not at all surprising. 
The Maoris had strange gastronomic 
tastes and hearty appetites ... as 
more than one shipwrecked mariner 
had learned to his dismay. 

They had all the South Sea Island- 
ers’ unadulterated appreciation for 
“long pig” and even if convicts- 
turned-pirates might be a bit lean 
on the bone, they could — at a pinch 
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— be turned into a very successful 
(and, according to reports, very tasty) 
stew ... . if your fancy happened to 
stray in that direction. 

Moreover, the Maoris were no mean 
fighting men (judged by any stan- 
dard) . . . and 200 of them would 
take more than a little handling. 
More handling, indeed, than the crew 
of the “Wellington” could accomp- 
lish. 

Taken all round, the “Wellington’s” 
men were probably the meekest and 
most easily frightened pirates who 
ever sailed the Pacific. 

It was all a mistake to charge them 
with piracy, they told the judge in 
Sydney. They only wanted to escape 
from Norfolk Island, and they had 
always intended to give the ship back. 
The judge, unmoved, sentenced 23 of 
them to death. 

The "Wellington” left Sydney on 
December 11, 1826, with 66 convicts 
and a military escort, bound for the 
penal settlement on Norfolk Island. 

Captain John Harwood was peace- 
fully shooting the sun at noon 10 
days later when the convicts made a 
sudden rush and overpowered the 

The guards were chained two-and- 
two and put into the hold with the 
ship’s crew. The convicts immediately 
put on the troops’ uniforms and 
mounted sentries. They gave three 
cheers, cried out, “Liberty or death” 
and began knocking off their shackles, 
Harwood added. 

John Walton, elected captain by the 
convicts, then demanded the brig's 
charts and asked Harwood which was 
the best port to get water. Harwood, 
thinking over the chances of meeting 
a rescue ship, promptly advised him 
to make for New Zealand. 

The convicts sent Harwood with 
his officers and passengers to their 
cabins and held a meeting to elect 
new officers. They also drew up a 


set of rules and set up a council of 
seven to enforce discipline. 

Walton kept a log of the “Welling- 
ton’s” voyage to New Zealand: 

“December 23: This day regularly 
placed men in watches. Fourteen 
sentries and seven to work ship. En- 
acted regulations to prevent irregu- 
larities and dissension. Composed a 
council of seven to judge and punish 
misdemeanours, regulate the supply 
of provisions and water." 

Walton ceremoniously examined the 
wounds of troops and prisoners and 
found none of them serious. Harwood 
admitted at the trial that the convicts 
treated everyone on board with kind- 

Walton’s entry for the first day ends 
full of confidence . . . “regularity and 
good order predominant and a glow of 
satisfaction on every countenance.” 

On Christmas Eve the Council of 
Seven tried its first delinquents. A 
man who went to sleep at his post 
was given extra duty and had his 
grog stopped. Another convict who 
crept into the hold, broached a case 
of wine and got drunk was sentenced 
more severely. He was put in irons 
at once and the council decided to 
maroon him when they reached New 
Zealand. 

On Christmas Day Walton and his 
council relaxed their strict discipline. 
He enters quaintly in his log: “As 
the only deficiency we have at present' 
found on the part of the government 
was in not supplying us with plums, 
issued an order that if any individual 
on board has plums they must be 
given up.” 

No one, apparently, felt like argu-.' 
ing. The log continues briefly: “Plums' 
were procured.” 

The convict pirates killed four 
geese and three sheep for dinner and 
lazed away their Christmas Day. “A 
very comfortable day moderately in- 
dulging ourselves with some gin and 
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brandy,” Walton records happily. 

The next day he began cleaning 
up the ship. The deck cargo was 
thrown overboard to lighten the brig 
and the hands put to work painting. 

Some of the men became ill and 
Walton could find no drugs on tha 
ship. “Shameful neglect on the part 
of the Government,” he declared. 

Another man found drunk was put 
in double irons and had his grog 
stopped. 

But on January 2 when the brig 
was in sight of the New Zealand coast, 
the Council of Seven had its most 
serious duty. One of the convicts 
had tried to organise a rebellion. 
After a two-hour trial tire .council 
sentenced him to double irons and 
marocning in New Zealand. 

The log abruptly ends: “He is f o 
be kept on deck day and night and 
not allowed communication with any 
person whatsoever.” 

When the “Wellington” reached the 
Bay of Islands, the convicts found 
that two whaling ships, the "Sisters' 
and the “Harriet” were already 
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watering there. This was what Har- 
wood had hoped would happen. 

For a few days Walton carried 
through a bluff. He visited Captain 
Duke of the "Sisters” and Captain 
Clarke of the "Harriet” and invited 
them both to dine with him. 

Harwood eventually smuggled a 
note by a native to a missionary on 
shore who passed it on to Captain 
Duke. 

At dawn next day the "Sisters” sud- 
denly opened fire on the "Wellington’ : 
tire “Harriet" soon joined in. 

The whalers were not good marks- 
men, It took nearly four hours before 
the combined fire managed to bring 
down the “Wellington’s” topmast. 
The “Wellington” carried two long 
four-pounders but the demoralised 
convicts did not even fire back. Thev 
were afraid of the consequences if 
they became real pirates. 

They were even more afraid when a 
negro from the "Sisters” pulled along- 
side with an offer of terms from 
Captain Duke. If they surrendered, 
he said, no one would be harmed. 
If they would not surrender, he had 
arranged for 200 Maori warriors to 
attack the vessel. 

One look at the Maoris on the beacn 
was enough for Walton and his men. 
They surrendered at once to Captain 
Duke. 

Four convicts were killed in the 
battle and seven others jumped over- 
board and swam for the shore. Two 
of these were drowned and the 
Maoris rounded up the other five and 
returned them to Captain Duke. 

Duke loaded them all on the 
"Sisters,” freed Captain Harwood and 
his crew and sailed with his prisoners 
for Sydney. 

After sorting out the convicts who 
had not taken any part in the seizing 
of the ship, the Sydney authorities 
put 26 convicts on trial for piracy. 
William Carline, wHo had twice 


stood trial for his life, escaped for 
the second time. • Carline had ori- 
ginally been convicted for murder; 
but the trial judge had been dis- 
satisfied with the Verdict of the 
military jury. 

He ordered a new investigation 
which exonerated Carline; but— be- 
cause of red tape— Carline had to 
wait months for an official pardon to 
arrive from England. 

While he was waiting in prison 
zealous officials grabbed him to com- 
plete a Norfolk Island draft. The 
judge ruled that he had only exer- 
cised his natural rights of escaping 
from unlawful imprisonment and 
could not be convicted of piracy. 

Two other prisoners, wrongly in- 
cluded in the Norfolk Island shipment, 
escaped on similar grounds. But the 
others were all sentenced to death. 

"The Australian” published a story 
that the Government was planning to 
erect a gallows on the North Shore 


and hang the convicts to rot there in 
chains as a warning. 

"This,” the paper declared, “will 
answer no good purpose and would 
shock the feelings and humanity of all 
who have to pass up and down the 

A few days later the journal was 
able to congratulate itself that the 
Government had abandoned this plan 
All except convicts with previous 
death sentences against them would 
be sent back to Norfolk Island. 

This left six prisoners for the gal- 
lows. One was reprieved the day be- 
fore the execution. 

The five men spent their last 20 
minutes of life in prayer. One of 
them read from a prayer book the 
seven penitential psalms of David. 

Even the callous bystanders, ac. 
customed to hangings in convict Syd- 
ney, ware moved when he calmly read 
the words: “My days are vanished 
like smoke and I am withered up 





FRANK BROWNE 


TTROM the time that Melbourne Cup 
weights are declared those who 
know most about the game begin to 
search for the possible winner. 

The bookmakers, backed up by a 
most efficient “secret service” which 
gives them plenty of inside oil on 
what stables intend doing, and the 
calibre of the horses in those stables, 
get out a list of prices. They issue 
doubles charts, which in turn are 
studied avidly by professional and 
other punters. 

Weights are examined minutely. 
The badly-handicapped horses, on 


known form, are to some extent neg- 
lected. Those who appear to be 
“thrown in” favourably handicapped 
are the early favourites. 

So the game starts. Then, current 
form— and stable intentions— begin to 
play their parts. 

Every Saturday’s racing in Sydney 
or Melbourne, and to a lesser extent 
in the other States, is reflected in the 
charts that appear punctually on the 
Tuesday following. A horse wins a 
race against a field of brumbies and 
goats. The stable announces him as 
a Melbourne Cup hope, and the papers 
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duly print it. In comes cash for him, 
and he “advances in the market.” 

Another animal performs poorly, 
and consequently drifts in the charts. 

The tracks, too, are watched by men 
trying to find a clue to the Cup. Pedi- 
grees of all horses who appear to have 
a chance of running out two miles are 
pursued, in an attempt to find hidden 
virtues in some of the prads at cricket 
score prices. 

So it goes on week after week. 
Meanwhile, the entries for the Cuo 
steadily shrink. The list that first 
took three columns to print contracts 
steadily; a column— and then, finally 
—a few inches is enough newspaper 
space to print those still left in. 

At last, final acceptances are de- 
clared. 

.This happens five days before the 
big race. The scrutiny of weeks is a 
mere passing glance compared to the 
analysis that those final acceptors get. 

The Books add up everything they 
already know and then redouble their 
efforts to find out what is happening. 
The professionals go through the field 
just as thoroughly. Some have got the 
favourites going for big money, and 
now are looking for “dangers,” pre- 
ferably at long prices, on which to 

By the time mid-afternoon comes on 
the first Tuesday in November, the 
racing brains of Australia, backed up 
by years and years of experience, have 
sorted everything out. 

That doesn’t mean that they can all 
pick the winner. With everything 
taken into consideration, there might 
be at least ten chances in the field, 
ten horses with not much between 
them. 

But one thing that they should be 
able to do after all their calculations, 
is pick out the ones who couldn’t 
possibly win. The ones who are in to 
make up the field — or perhaps because 
somebody is sentimental enough to 


want to see his colours carried in the 

It’s sad to relate that they can't, 
even pick the ones who can’t possibly 
win, with any certainty. 

Three times in the history of the 
race, horses have started at 100-1, vir- 
tually unbacked, either by their 
stables or anybody else, and landed 
the big event. 

They were The Pearl, in 1871; Wotan 
in 1936; and Old Rowley in 1940. How 
come that they could conceal then- 
true worth from everybody? How 
did the lynx-eyes of punters and 
bookmakers overlook them com- 
pletely? 

Let's have a look at these three 
“bolters” and see under what condi- 
tions they won their big races. 

Our first case history is The Pearl. 
He never started as a two-year-old. 
As a three-year-old, the bay horse 
started eight times. He wasn't much 
of a looker, but galloped fairly well. 
His eight starts produced two wins. 

In his four year old season, he 
showed no form at all. He started ten 
times and never looked like winning. 

On August 1, in common with all 
o tlier horses, he turned five. He 
started galloping fairly well on the 
track, and Mr. Tait, his owner, de- 
cided to take him to Sydney, as a 
second String to his better stayer, 
Pyrrhus. He did better than the stable 
hoped. He ran second to Rosebud in 
the Metropolitan, and won the Sydney 
Handicap, conducted later at the 
A.J.C. Spring Meeting. 

Back he came to Melbourne, and 
there were some bets dor him in the 
pre-post Cup market. 

There is no record of him doing 
anything startling during October, but 
the papers of the day record that he 
worked along quite well on the tracks. 

Came the opening day of the V.R.C. 
Spring Meeting. He saddled up in 
the Hotham Handicap, and ran a most 
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HOME, HOME ON THE 

RANGE , 

(MODERN COWBOY 
VERSION) 

I'm aloping along, loping 
along, loping along the 
range; 

|'m just a very lonely stone 
that never gathers no moss 

And I'm weary <which isn't 
so strange) , 

For I'm loping along, aloping 
along without any g°l- 
durned hoss. 

—BUSHWHACKER. 


creditable fourth, under a weight o£ 
seven stone thirteen. In the Cup, to 
be run a few days later, he had only 
seven stone three pounds. 

Why somebody didn't step in anrt 
back him then is an unexplained 
mystery. / To-day, a horse with a 
fourth in the Hotham, and down ten 
pounds in the Cup, would certainly 
not start at 100-1. 

His Cup price is perhaps best ex- 
plained by the fact that Mr. Tait (who 
was considered a good judge) made 
no secret of the fact that he thought 
that if the Cup was coming to his 
stable, it would be Pyrrhus, and not 
The Pearl, who would bring it. 

The day of the race dawned, and 
on the track that morning there was 
nothing to suggest that when the 
whips were cracking, The Pearl would 
do any better. 

A record crowd watched the race 
and as the flag dropped and the field 
went away, the books were shouting 
' their lungs out, trying to get the out- 

S1 The race needs little description. 


The Pearl was always well placed; 
went to the front near the distance 
and won by two lengths. The second 
horse, Eomula, fired in a protest, but 
it was quickly dismissed. 

So we come to case history No. 2. 
The 'case of Wotan, son of Siegfried, 
who won in sensational circumstances, 
in 1936, again at 100-1, amid the 
plaudits of the bookies. 

Wotan was a New Zealander, oper- 
ated by three brothers named Smith. 

As a three-year-old, he was an ab- 
ject failure. He didn’t go fast enough 
to keep himself warm. 

He started in hack races as a four- 
year-old and on September 12, actu- 
ally won a hack race. 

But why his owners had entered 
him in the Melbourne Cup will never 
be known. 

Why, on the strength of a win on 
September 12, in a hack race, they 
decided to bring him to Australia, is 
just as great a mystery. 

He arrived in Australia without 
fuss; but the keen eyes of the books 
and punters were on him. 

All that they found to interest them 
was in his breeding, and not his form. 
His dam, Left, had also thrown Gaine 
Carrington, winner of the Caulfield 
Cup, and Peter Jackson, a Moonee 
Valley Gold Cup winner. 

Wotan had two starts in Australia 
prior to the Cup. He went very 
poorly each time, dropping out to last.. 

A report had circulated that he 
wasn’t much good on a heavy track. 
This gained plenty of credence. 

As the field lined up, he was some- 
thing of a joke. He was even more ol 
a joke when half the journey had 
been covered. 

Young Crusader, the leader, was out 
in front, carving out a terrific pace. 
A good half a furlong behind from 
the leader, was Wotan. 

In the last 50 yards, with the race 
all over, the despised outsider came 
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hurtling along to snatch victory. 

To make matters worse, he ran his 
race in Australian record time . . . 

He tricked everybody — not the least 
his owners, who had a few pounds on 
him for sentiment's sake and no other 
reason. 

Only one man made a fortune out 
of the outsider's win. That is, only 
one punter. This was not a student 
of form or breeding. He was a man 
who dreamed about the race, and 
Wotan was the one who won the race 
in his dream. 

Third in Hie parade of 100-1 Mel- 
bourne Cup winners is Old Rowley. 
He differs from the others in that he 
had been a really good horse. 

Old Rowley showed signs of being 
a good stayer from his early days. 
Then he went wrong. He spent a year 
in the paddocks. 

Brought back, he showed little form. 
His owner-trainer, Jack Scully, per- 
sisted with him. He was entered for 
the Cup of 1940. He never got into 
calculations. He was an aged has- 
been, with a bowed tendon, and a 
doubtful suspensory ligament. 

The Spring came along and Old 
Rowley saddled up in weight-for-age 
races. One run that made his trainer 
thirik his chances might be all right 
in the Cup was his dead heat for 
third, in the A.J.C. Spring Stakes, at 
weight-for-age. 

But he didn’t show up later. Still, 
what everybody had forgotten was 
that this former w.f.a. distance star 
had only 7.12 in the Cup. Th'^y had 
forgotten his Spring Stakes run. 
There was also the fact that only one 
aged horse, Tarcoola, 50 years before, 
hod been able to win the Cup. 

The has-been got up to win quite 
comfortably, without the proverbial 
deeper on him, and the students of 
form took another hiding. 

There is nothing much to be learned 
from a study of the three long-shots 


of Melbourne Cup history. No 
formula for picking long-shots can be 
worked out from a study of their 
wins. The first, The Pearl, was a 
fairly well-performed horse, whose 
owner had another starter in the race, 
and favoured that starter as the better 

Wotan was a horse who had never 
shown form that stamped him as a 
likely Melbourne Cup prospect, with 
no justification for backing him. 

Old Rowley was a near champion 
stayer with the hand of age on him, a 
reputation for being unsound and poor 
form just before the race. 

Wotan was justifiably at 100-1; but 
each of the other two was better per- 
formers than some of the horses who 
were amongst the well-backed divi- 
sion, and were there simply because 
of some past victory, or anticipated 
improvement. 

These are the horses that cause the 
upsets; but there is no rule about it. 

Just keep your fingers crossed. 




Ah wives! You get ’em in ones, twos and threes 
but when they number hundreds, there s trouble. 


NORAH SARLAT 



the U.N 


W OMEN . . . they’re everywhere! 

Even in the hushed precincts 
of the United Nations Assembly, bad- 
gered with wars, imminent wars and 
threats of wars still to come, the 
Battle of the Sexes is rousing its 
Gorgon-head. The Issue: One man; 
one wife ... or ... ? 

Recently an overseas magazine pub- 
lished a condemnation of the mar- 
riage customs of a 100-year-old Afri- 
can tribal king, the Fon of Bikom: 
“The King of Bikom, who has 500 
wives, sends his chinda for girls in 
surrounding villages. About 100 of 
his wives stand around him in a semi- 
circle — naked — as is the privilege and 
custom of the “King’s Own.’ . . . The 
father drags his daughter forward. 


throws her on the ground in front of 
the king, who steps forwards and puts 
his right foot on top of the girls 
body, which means ‘I accept this 
piece of cargo.’ The girl may be a 
mother at 14 years. This is the every- 
day custom of the Bikom tribe or 

Cameroons This is what happens 

with girls, young children and cattle. 

No sooner was the article in print 
than the moralising and cultural 
drums of Western Civilisation began 
to beat. Here was polygamy— in its 
worst form— still being practised in 
the enlightened 20th Century! In no 
time at all, a resolution was intro- 
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duced into the Trusteeship Council 
of the United Nations asking for a 
full-dress investigation of the prob- 

A committee was appointed and told 
to go ahead. 

A Solomon-like ruling was in per- 
fect order. Solomon himself was the 
greatest polygamist in history, with 
more than 1,000 wives to his credit. 
But the U.N. Committee set up to 
investigate the situation was not con- 
cerned with ancient marital mores. 

In fact, polygamy wasn’t legally 
abolished in the United States until 
1896, when Utah applied for state- 
hood. As a condition of admission 
into the Union, the state constitution 
had to bar the practice of polygamy 
advocated by the Mormons — a large 
religious denomination that had 
sprung up in the territory. 

Actually, if the committee's scope 
hadn’t been limited to the Cameroon 
case at hand, it could have been di- 
rected to hundreds of other examples 
of polygamy flourishing around the 
world today. 

Over on the Malayan Peninsula, the 
Semangs conduct a rather brittle sys- 
tem of monogamy, even though poly- 
gamy is not forbidden. However, 
husbands and wives are permitted 
to interchange at will. 

In a remote part of the U.S.S.R., 
polygamy is very much in style. Citi- 
zens of the Kazakastan Republic are 
allowed four wives, and it is a mark 
of wealth and community standing 
to acquire them. Among the Ainus 
of Northern Japan, third and fourth 
wives are very common, possibly be- 
cause the marriage yoke is so easily 
shed. An Ainu marriage lasts only 
as long as it suits the convenience of 
both parties. 

Farther north, the Polar Eskimos 
have the right to acquire more than 
one wife, but it is rarely exercised. 


In place of that, it seems, an Eskimo 
may exchange his wife with any 
other Eskimo for short periods of 
time — or even lend his wife to a 

But possibly the largest part of the 
world condoning polygamy lies in those 
areas that are preponderantly Mos- 
lem. Under Moslem law, a man may 
have four wives. Yet so strict are 
the rules governing the conduct of 
the four, that few Moslems today 
wish to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. For one thing, the upper 
class Moslems, with an advantage of 
higher education, find the system dis- 
tasteful as a matter of pride. And 
the lower classes, who might possibly 
desire polygamous arrangements, can 
hardly afford the luxury. 

When the U.N. mission arrived in 
the Cameroons, it found the Fon of 
Bikom to be an ailing gentleman who 
claimed to be well over 100 years 
old. In his compound were 110 wives. 

According to the British Adminis- 
tering Authority in the Cameroons, 
there have been no serious com- 
plaints for years, either by or about 
any of the Fon’s wives. 

The U.N. mission decided to pay 
a personal visit to tire Fon of Bikom. 
When they arrived, the committee- 
men found the tribe prepared for 
their visit. There was a marked, but 
polite, resentment of the purpose of 
their call. 

An address was read publicly to 
the Mission denouncing the maga- 
zine article that had stirred up the 
hornet's nest, labelling it an insult 
and a libel both to the people of 
Bikom and the Fon himself. It added 
that “the chief's wives have been and 
are still second only to their own 
children in the enjoyment of the good 
things of life, whether socially or 
economically. The only complaint the 
present chief’s wives have to make is 
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'T'ABASCO SAUCE: There's no doubt about these Latins; t y 
1 flery (or something) lovers. Seems that one Mano Cab, 
tempestuous toreador from Mexico, recently ran a feverish em- 
Sure over Ava Gardner. Determined not to allow his love-hght 
to bum unobserved, Mario advised Ava of hls condlt ‘°" ” P swords _ 
ate love-letters. Ava poured cold water on the sensitive swmd 
man's passion by leaving his missives without answer. Mari 
apparently felt bitterly about it. He planned reveng ° p * z ®° 

to ze Hollywood," he proclaimed. "And when ze reportarrs, zay 
ask me of Ava Gardner, then I shall say: 'Ava Gardner . . . 
ees theese Ava Gardner ... I nevair heard of her . 

(From "Photoplay,” the world’s finest motion picture magazine.) 

— 


that they produce no children.” 

The Fon himself was indignant over 
tlie whole insulting affair, and an- 
nounced his intention of seeking re- 
dress, through litigation, of the libel 
that had been made on him. With 
majestic dignity, he berated: 

“I am Fon Ndi of all Kom village. 

I hold undisputed sway over this 
Bikom Foindom, in other words 
Bikom State. I am the ninth of the 
dynasty of Kings in Kom. Peace ol 
mind is gone of my people and me 
This is so beeause of the mixture of 
cultures. The white man has come 
■with his and we seem to abandon 
ours for the new one. This new one, 
we do not know. 

"I am far advanced in age, fairly 
over a hundred, and being nearer the 
other end of my life, the call to 
eternal , peace may come to me any 
day. And so I request that you ac- 
cord some measure of priority to my 
petition so that I may see the end 
of all the high-handed measures 
which have been applied to me. And 
when I am dead and gone, I shall tell 
my predecessors that I lived to see 


what I saw, and that in the end a 
U.N. Trusteeship Council came.” 

And os an added bit of testimony 
in their King's behalf, the women of 
Kom drew up and signed (with 
thumb prints) the following petition: 
"1. We the undersigned women of 
Kom, including some of the Fon’s 
wives, protest against the wrong news 
concerning our husbands. We are 
happy to live with our husbands. 
We do not grudge sharing husbands. 
We live with them happily. 

"2. We, the Fon’s wives, live hap- 
pily with the Fon according to our 
native law and custom.” 

Bombarded with the weight of tes- 
timony — both written and actually 
observed— the U.N. Mission came to 
several broad conclusions concerning 
polygamy in Africa. First, it was 
noted that the peoples of Africa have 
their own culture and customs. Since 
they do not coincide with those of 
other countries, it would be a mis- 
take to look upon them through 
Western eyes. The customs of the 
tribes still command the respect of 
the people. 
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Polygamy is an economic as well 
as a social condition. Plural mar- 
riage is often the only method by 
which a preponderantly female popu- 
lation can be maintained economic- 
ally and socially. It is a 'type of social 
security that has evolved and will 
have to continue until Western Civi- 
lisation, through education, convinces 
the Africans that other ways are 
better. 

In view of the fact that the mass 
, of the people were attached to the 
custom of polygamy, the Mission was 
convinced that prohibiting the prac- 
tice or direct intervention’ would 
create social chaos among the tribes. 

As a result, they forwarded three 
proposals to the Trusteeship Council 
for action. 

1. Proclaim and effectively protect 
the right of women and girls to re- 
fuse to take part in ;any forced union, 
and to release themselves from any 
such unions. 


2. Allow the wives of polygamists 
to withdraw from their marriages 
when it appears they no longer wish 
to accept their secondary positions. 

3. Develop tire educational oppor- 
tunities, notably for girls, so that a 
higher concept of the role of women 
in society may be spread. 

Back in the U.N. Council halls, the 
Mission’s report was hailed, with 
few dissenting voices, as a wise, 
rational and just conception of the 
problem. 

Once the matter was successfully 
processed through the Council, the 
head of the Mission to the Cam- 
eroons, Awni Khalidy, Acting Per- 
manent Delegate of Iraq, had the 
last word to say to the American 
press on the subject of the Fon of 
Bikom. 

“We should leave the man alone 
It is enough to handle 100 women at 
a time. May God give him strength 
in his arduous task.” 
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The qualms mul aches ,ou sometimes M 
may mean everything or nothing to you. 


EDWARD T. WILKES, M.D. 


S EVERAL months ago, a mother 
brought her little girl to a hos- 
pital because of repeated skin ab- 
scesses. The child's body was covered 
with scars of old infections. She had 
never felt any pain, and the only way 
the mother knew something was 
wrong was when she saw the skin 
swell or become red. Once she was 
severely burned and yet experienced 
no pain. Another time she developed 
a bone infection in her leg which 
drained pus before the mother rea- 
lised she was seriously ill. 

This unfortunate child had a rare 
abnormality — a congenital defect in 


the nerve fibres running from the 
skin to the spinal cord and thence to 
the brain. Had she had a sense of 
pain there would have been a warn- 
ing of trouble in time to prevent her 
disfigurement and prolonged illness. 

Broadly speaking, the pain sense is 
found wherever there is a touch 
warmth, and cold sense. One excep- 
tion to this is the cornea of the eye 
which has only pain endings. The 
pain sense travels from the nerve 
endings in the skin, in the nerve 
fibres to the back part of the spinal 
cord and thence to the brain. 

The brain interprets these pain un- 
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pulses and retains the memory of 
them for a long time. As an example, 
a soldier who had had his leg ampu- 
tated, complained months later of 
the severe pains he felt in his toes 
and calf muscles, although he now 
wore an artificial limb. He was suf- 
fering from an illusion, but the pain 
he felt was real and terrible. It may 
take weeks, months, or even years 
for these so-called phantom pains to 
disappear, and for the brain to ad- 
just to reality. However, if a surgeon 
cuts out a portion of the frontal lobe 
of the brain, the seat of these emo- 
tional memories, the patient no longer 
has the phantom pain. 

Recent studies of pain have shown 
that there are special areas of skin 
and muscles that act as triggers for 
the spread of pain. This knowledge 
has been put to good use, for by in- 
jecting these areas with a local anes- 
thetic like novocaine. or spraying 
them with ethyl chloride, which tem- 
porarily freezes the skin, the pains in 
a distant region may be stopped. 

In a short article we can only dis- 
cuss a few of the common, signifi- 
cant pains. Most people worry about 
a pain in the chest, yet this does not 
always mean heart trouble. ■ Such 
pain may be caused by simple diffi- 
culties, such as faulty diet with ex- 
cessive gas, overeating, constipation 
or chest muscle strain. Pain from 
other organs can sometimes be re- 
ferred to the chest, as gall bladder 
disease, stomach ulcers, or arthritis of 
the shoulder. 

True heart pain, or angina, can be 
very characteristic, however. Re- 
cently, at a party, one of tire guests 
cried out with pain around his heart. 
He clutched at his chest, became very 
anxious, his lips blue and his pulse 
irregular. The pain spread to his 
throat, then to his left arm along the 
inner part of the forearm and into 
his little finger. He was given a 


small tablet of nitroglycerin under 
his tongue, which dilates the heart 
vessels, and was instantly relieved of 
his pain and his anxiety. 

Many persons endure much suffer- 
ing believing they have heart trouble 
when they have not, and others do 
not suspect heart trouble when the 
doctor would. Only a doctor is com- 
petent to decide the significance of 
chest pains in the heart region. 

Everyone has had a bellyache at 
some time or other. Abdominal pain 
may be due to trivial causes like in- 
discreet eating, but it may also sig- 
nify serious disease in one of the ab- 
dominal organs. Persistent or recur- 
rent abdominal pains should be in- 
vestigated by a doctor. 

Broadly speaking, pain above the 
navel is caused by an ailment of an 
organ lying in the upper half of the 
abdomen, such as the stomach, the 
liver, the gall bladder and pancreas. 
Pain below the navel may be caused 
by disease in an organ occupying the 
lower half of the abdomen, such as 
the small intestines, the gall bladder, 
large intestines, appendix, kidneys, 
uterus, ovaries, or even the ureters 
or bladder. 

Stomach ulcers are characterised 
by pains in the upper or mid-ab- 
domen, often relieved by taking food, 
only to recur a half hour or so later. 
Gall bladder attacks, especially when 
due to gallstones can be excruciat- 
ingly painful and often cause the 
patient to double up. Usually, the 
pain is in the right upper abdomen, 
but it may spread to the lower ab- 
domen, the right shoulder and back, 
and in severe cases even to the left 
shoulder. 

Any right-sided abdominal pain 
may be an appendicitis. This can be 
easy to disgnose when typical, but is 
one of the most puzzling ailments in 
difficult cases. The typical appendix- 
pain starts in the region of the navel 
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and spreads towards the right lower 
abdomen shortly. Vomiting may or 
may not occur. The pain may be 
slight or severe and is usually accom- 
panied by tenderness over the right 
lower abdomen, later by stiffness of 
the muscles in the region. Occasion- 
ally the pain spreads to the back. 

Headaches are among the com- 
monest of pains,. yet it is often diffi- 
cult to- trace their cause. Simple neaa- 
aches, which clear up quickly, may 
be due to such trivial and varied 
causes as lack of sleep, excessive ex- 
' posure to sun, onset of menstruation, 
emotional tension, constipation, or 
even worry. On the other hand, head- 
aches may be serious, and if persist- 
ent require medical attention. 

The type of pain and location is a 
clue to its cause. For example, pain 
in the back of the head may be due 
to eyestrain or sinus infection. Pams 
in the face suggest tooth infection or 
sinusitis. 

In the severe form of headache 
known as migraine, the pain is usu- 
ally one-sided, over the temple or 
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forehead, sudden in onset. It can 
spread to the entire head. The basic 
cause of migraine is puzzling and 
difficult to determine. Sometimes 't 
is due to an allergy, sometimes to an 
infection, and frequently the cause 
cannot be determined. Migraine suf- 
ferers sometimes learn tricks to P 
their pain, like pressing on the eye- 
balls or over the great carotid arteiy 
in the neck, or by using drugs that 
constrict cerebral arteries, like er- 
gotamine tartrate. 

There are three types of drugs used 
for the relief of internal pains. One 
group consists of aspirin-like drugs 
which reduce the perception of the 
pain. Another group of drugs, such 
as alcohol and the opiates, control the 
pain, as well as decrease sensitivity to 
it Other drugs are used for sp-ciai 
kinds of pain. These act by interfer- 
ing with the mechanism of pam pro- 
duction, such as nitroglycerin for re- 
lief of heart pains caused by con- 
striction of the coronary vessels. 

Researchers have been able to 
measure with great exactitude the 
capacity of various drugs to relieve 
pain. . Morphine, they found, raises 
the threshold of pain to twice its 
normal level; codeine raises it by 
only 50 per cent.; alcohol by 45 pel 
cent., and aspirin by one-third. They 
were also able to show that beyond 
a certain dose, extra quantities of the 
drug had no effect, and that com- 
binations are sometimes desirable 
where one drug produces a rapid 
pain relief and another exerts a long 
sustaining influence. 

For very severe pains, such as 
usually occur in kidney stone or gall- 
stone colic, the more powerful opi- 
ates like morphine may be required. 
For pains of long duration, which 
are intractable, we also have recently 
developed new drugs tike metaopon 
and methadone. 

This brings us to a consideration 
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exchange, with individual lines merg- 
ing into cables running through the 
spinal column to the brain. This 
knowledge has helped the physician 
to relieve many severe pains which 
are not controlled by the usual drugs. 

There are certain painful condi- 
tions, such as severe neuralgia which 
can only be relieved by injecting the 
nerve with a procaine solution, or 
with alcohol. Surgery offers some 
hope for many severe type of pain 
which drugs cannot relieve. The 
nerve pain impulses path may be cut 
off by cutting fibres in the spinal cord. 



of the dangers of drugs against pain. 
There is the danger of masking a 
complication of which pain is the 
warning signal, as in appendicitis or 
mastoiditis. There is also the possi- 
K bility of toxic effects from overdos- 
age. Even aspirin, if taken in suffi- 
cient quantity can cause poisoning 
and death. Pyramidon and other coal 
tar derivatives so commonly used in 
headache mixtures more frequently 
can cause serious symptoms or death. 

Nerve specialists can draw detailed 
diagrams of nerve pathways, re- 
sembling the wiring of a telephone 
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: happened to Gladys Pryce? 

Docs the River Ouse still hide a grim secret ... or 
is a girl hiding somewhere with an illegitimate baby? 



J. W. HEMING 


T AM always fascinated by the 
-*• thought that a grown person can 
vanish off the face of the earth with- 
out leaving a trace. 

A strange disappearance was the 
vanishing of choir-girl, Gladys Pryce, 
in 1922. She was a good-looking girl, 
intelligent, well educated; she had a 
fine singing voice. She was twenty- 
five years old. 
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When she was eighteen, her family 
first went to live in the London sub- 
urb of Woodford. St. Barnabas’ 
Church, with the Rev. E. C. E. 
Wheeler as vicar, was High Church. 
Gladys’ parents went to another place 
of worship. Gladys, however, be- 
came a teacher at St. Barnabas’ Sun- 
day School. 

She naturally got to know the vicar 


rather well, both in and out of church. 
Later he told frankly that he had 
often telephoned her at her job — she 
was a typist in a London insurance 
office — and had also written letters 
to her, care of her business address, 
regarding church work. 

Years passed. Gladys was busy at 
her job and with her church, happy 
with her parents. 

In August, 1920, the Pryces took 
their holiday at Bournemouth. Mr. 
Pryce had only a fortnight’s leave, 
but Gladys had three weeks and 
remained at Bournemouth for a 

The vicar, who was married, also 
took his holidays in August. On that 
third week of Gladys' holiday no 
happened to be in Bournemoutn; he 
saw the girl often and openly, al- 
though he did not mention the fact 
to his wife, nor did Gladys mention 
it to her parents. The vicar said that 
Gladys had developed yearnings to 
become a writer, had tried her hand 
on articles and short stories and now 
wished his collaboration on a novel. 
They were working on this book 
while he was in Bournemouth. 

Gladys did not mention her literary 
ambitions to her parents. The first 
book was later abandoned; but, dur- 
ing 1921, Gladys and the vicar began 
to collaborate on a novel. 

August holidays came round again. 
In 1921 the Pryces went to Norfolk. 
Again Gladys stayed on at Hunstan- 
ton for a further week. The vicar 
arrived in the seaside resort on the 
Monday and stayed until the Thurs- 
day, taking walks with Gladys and 
discussing the new book. Later, Mr. 
Pryce was told by Gladys’ landlady 
that on one of those nights she got 
back to tlie boarding house much 
later than usual and in a distressed 
state. On the nights after the Rev. 
Wheeler had gone back to Woodford. 
Gladys was in early. 


“Shortly after her return home," 
her father said at a meeting some 
years later, “her mother discovered 
that her health was not in its normal 
state of regularity. She was pressed 
to consult our doctor, but refused.” 

Tire vicar later stated that one Sun- 
day night in November, he spoke 
to Gladys after church and she seem- 
ed worried about something. She 
told him that after he had left Hun- 
stanton she had been walking on the 
golf links and had been followed by 
a man, who had assaulted her. As 
she did not mention the matter again 
he presumed that there had been no 
serious results. 

But this was in the future. In the 
meantime, tire book was completed 
and typed by the vicar. He decided 
he did not like the idea of the hero- 
ine committing suicide, wrote a new 
ending and posted it to Gladys. She 
returned the manuscript, having 
written across the bottom: “No- 

such an ending would be impossible, 
I think. It had to be.— G-P.” 

A significant touch if Gladys 
thought the death of the heroine was 
inevitable. 

On Saturday, January 28 (again 
according to the vicar) Gladys gave 
him the manuscript, which was 
locked up. The next morning the 
girl did not attend the service; but 
came along later to assist with the 
children. She appeared very dis- 
tressed. She said to the vicar: ‘‘It ia 
true — what I told you in the church 
some months ago. It is like the hero- 
ine in the book.” 

He asked her if she was pregnant; 
she admitted it; but she would not 
allow him to see her parents. He 
then said (so he claimed) that he 
would take her to the doctor on 
the following Monday. 

That Monday morning, January 28. 
1922, Gladys said good-bye to her 
parents and (apparently) set out for 
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STATE OF THE NATION (V) 


Summer is icumen in; murrie sing cuccuu 

(or any such exotic sounds as may occur to you); 

Mix up your sun-tan lotions; slip on your French swim-suits; 
prepare to bask upon the beach and braise yourselves, you beauts; 
leap up, you lithe life-savers; discard your winter vests; 
fascinate the females; protrude your hairy chests; 
pertly patter, poppets; give the wolves a chance 
to emit that banshee whistle, to aim that lecherous glance; 
frolic; gambol; revel. Mum and Dad, don't be so staid; 
relax; relax; why worry if it's ninety in the shade? 

Summer is icumen in ... so rouse a hearty cheer: 

don't ruin things by pointing out that there's a drought in beer. 

-JAY-PAY. 


the insurance office. But she posted 
a letter to the family doctor, telling 
him to break the news to her parents 
that she intended “to drown herself 
in the River Ouse, near to where 
we spent part of our holiday last 
summer.” With that letter was en- 
closed an affectionate farewell let- 
ter 1 to her parents. Both had been 
written sometime on the Sunday. 

Then Gladys Pryce vanished! 

The police, however, managed to 
gather some information. 

Two officials of Magdalen Road 
Station, which is near the Ouse, had 
noticed a girl who resembled Gladys 
leaving the station on the day she 
vanished. They said the girl's direc- 
tion was towards the river. 

A man named Anderson said he 
saw this girl some time later by the 
river (about two miles away), Later 
still, a farmer and his daughter claim- 
ed to see the girl walking aimlessly 


beside the river in heavy rain. 

Further along the river, in the 
direction the girl was going, a gang 
of men were working. None of them 
could remember seeing a sign of any 
girl resembling Gladys. Yet, between 
them and the farmer, footprints were 
found in the mud which resembled 
the footprints of Gladys. These im- 
prints led down to the water and did 
not return! 

Which might seem an open-and- 
shut case . . . But— (1) None of the 
witnesses actually knew Gladys. It 
could have been an entirely different- 
girl. (2) The Ouse is a sluggish and 
often shallow stream. It was dragged 
time after time. No portion of 
Gladys' clothing was ever found. (3) 
Two workers for St. Barnabas’ Church, 
both of whom knew Gladys very 
well by sight, swore they saw her 
the next day— alive. 

One of these workers said he saw 
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Gladys standing on Liverpool Street 
Station, waiting for the 7.38 train 
which would take her to Woodford. 
The other man said he actually saw 
her on that train! 

And that was the last news heard 
of her. The train went far past her 
station. Did she go on— into black 
obscurity? Where had she been in 
the thirty-six hours since she left 
her home? Had she been to the river? 
Had she faked a suicide? Or had she 
been malting arrangements to vanisn 
to some obscure place to have her 
child, and then to live on, too asham- 
ed to return to those who knew her 
so well? Are she and her child still 
alive, or do they both sleep the long 
sleep? 

No one knows. The fact remains 
that the vicar finally called a meet- 
ing. He had already written a series 
of articles denying insinuations made 
against him. Four years after the 
girl's disappearance he challenged 
her father in open meeting. 

“I charge you with being solely 
responsible for the disappearance of 
my daughter!” shouted Mr. Pryce. 

He produced a letter, unsigned, 
which the vicar was claimed to have 
written to Gladys after getting a note 
from her by mail on the day she 
vanished. This letter stated that she 
was going to seek the river. 

The vicar wrote to her, at her 
business address on that Monday 
night: “My Dear Child, I did not see 
you as I hoped to-night, and I ex- 


pect you did not go to music lesson. 
Would you mind wiring me one word, 
'Right,' at dinner hour to-morrow, 
and I shall know all is well? For- 
give me being somewhat stupidly in- 
quisitive as to your welfare. It will 
be quite right to wire, as I am expect- 
ing to hear re preacher. Ever yours, 
in great haste. No need to sign tele- 

The vicar explained that all he 
wanted was a reassurance. 

As soon as he had received her 
note, the Vicar added, he had gone 
off to the River Ouse— on the dav 
she vanished — and searched all the 
places she might be expected to go. 

The vicar worked unceasingly to 
find the girl. He even consulted a 
spiritualist, who told him: "She did 
not go to the river. She is beneath 
the trees.” So he had Epping Forest 
searched by Boy Scouts. 

Then, one day, the vicar himself 
disappeared! 

He was missing for some days. He 
returned home one morning in the 
early hours. He did not know ex- 
actly where he had been. 

The search for Gladys Pryce went 
on — for years. But no trace of her 

What did happen to Gladys Pryce? 
Did she voluntarily vanish? Is she 
alive to-day with her child? Has 
the River Ouse a secret it will not 
divulge? Or was she murdered and 
her body buried “beneath the trees”? 
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W ORD got through to Fort Garry 
on the Red River that Indians 
had attacked the government store 
at Duck Lake and were holding some 
traders captive there. Duck Lake 
was up in the Saskatchewan country, 
and in 1885 there wasn’t anything 
else round-about-only the govem- 

The message came from Fort 
Carleton. on the Saskatchewan River. 
Superintendent Crozier needed more 
men. He didn’t know exactly what 
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had happened at Duck Lake; but 
it seemed that the Indians were 
camping in the store, and it would 
need about twenty or so Canadian 
Mounted Police to smoke them out. 
He asked for his men. 

And got them— and led them to 
Duck Lake. 

A few miles from Duck Lake, the 
Mounties were riding at ease. It was 
early April, and Saskatchewan was 
still bitterly cold. 

No timber: no bushes; not even tall 
grass for the Indians to hide in; and 
not a sign of Indians. However. Supt. 
Crozier had forgotten that those 
prairies roll like waves of a heavy 
sea; an enemy could be there, close 
at hand, in an empty landscape. 
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The attack came with devastating 
suddenness. Indians appeared in front 
of the Mounties. and on both flanks. 
They opened fire while the police 
were still fumbling with their rifle- 
slings; they advanced swiftly — not 
many Indians — but their fire was 
deadly. Three of the police pitched 
from their horses in the first minute, 
and half a dozen were wounded. 

Crozier ordered his men to dis- 
mount. As they went out of their 
saddles, bullets from the advancing 
Indians killed two more. Some of the 
horses went wild and bolted, dragging 
Mounties by the stirrups. In the con- 
fusion, half the police lost their rifles. 

The force was demoralised, the 
Indians were swiftly surrounding 
them. Crozier made a decision that 
was contrary to all the traditions of 
the North-west Mounted Police. He 
ordered a retreat. 

It was not an orderly withdrawal. 
The Indians were closing in, and no- 
thing but headlong flight could save 
the remnants of his men. 

So, on that day of April, 1885, the 
Indians of the Saskatchewan prairies 
saw the unique spectacle of red- 
coated mounted police in rout. 

They were galvanised. Indians of 
both branches of the Saskatchewan 
River sprang to arms. The retreat did 
not stop at Fort Carleton; it didn’t 
stop with the detail led by Crozier; 
the garrisons of the forts joined in 
the flight. They fled from Fort Car- 
leton, and from Fort Pitt, and Battle- 
ford. the largest town in the area, 
was beseiged. 

A few of the white settlers, • not 
knowing as much about the situation 
as the Mounties did, thought it was a 
good time to indulge in the tradi- 
tional pastime of killing Indians. In- 
stead, the Indians killpd the settlers 
and held their womenfolk as hostages. 

So here was another Indian war, 35 
years after the last of all Indian wars 


had officially ended. Only, this one 
was different. A few of the whites 
tried to kill Indians, but most of the 
white population of the area sided 
with them. There were eight or nine 
thousand French settlers on the 
Saskatchewan. They were with the 
Indians almost to a man, and the 
leader of the revolt was only half- 
Indian. The other half of him was 
French. 

His name was Louis Riel. 

Riel had won fame in 1870, when 
the Red River country was trans- 
ferred from the rule of the Hudson 
Bay Company to the Government at 
Ottawa. 

That was where Louis Riel came 
into history. He drew up a con- 
stitution, and a Bill if Rights, 
modelled on democratic lines. He was 
an Indian, with French blood in him, 
plus a college education. All sections 
of the Red River population, includ- 
ing the British, accepted his leader- 

A Provisional Government was 
handling affairs in an orderly man- 
ner, when a party of surveyors from 
Ottawa arrived to carve up the farms 
of the Red River inhabitants. 

Riel’s government ordered the sur- 
veyors off the land under threat of 
arrest. In response, a certain Mr. 
McDougal called on the British in- 
habitants of the area to rise in armed 
revolt against the provisional govern- 
ment, and he sent agents to the Red 
River to lead the rising. 

A very small handful of the popu- 
lation responded to McDougal’s pro- 
vocation. One of his agents, Scott, 
led a small foray in which some In- 
dians were killed. Scott was arrested, 
charged with minder and executed. 

And that put the Ottawa Govern- 
ment in an awkward position. But 
a Government can't admit it has com- 
mitted a crime, so it sent a militarj 
expedition against the Red River with 
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S EEMS the latest secret so- 
ciety is dedicated to dis- 
couraging the teaching o£ 
swear-words to parrots. A 
bulletin from the 220 anony- 
mous members claims that tne 
society has already “affected 
the lives" of 180 parents. Con- 
servatives, however, are sup- 
porting staunchly lurid vo- 
cabularies. A London pet- 
shop owner claims he had _one 
bird who swore so splendidly 
that all the windows had to 
be closed for fear the police 
would hear it. 


orders to install McDougal as Gov- 
ernor. McDougal did become Gov- 
ernor; and Louis Biel was condemned 
(without trial) for the ‘'murder” of 
Scott. ' 

. Kiel eseaped;: and three years, later 
be. was able to win the Montreal seat 
in. .Parliament. He took the oath of 
office; but, before he could tab;e his 
seat, the Government literally bought 
him off. A large sum (it is alleged) 
was paid to Kiel to ‘‘disappear.” 

Louis Riel’s enemies argue that his 
acceptance of this deal brands him as 
an unscrupulous fraud. But they for- 
get that he was an Indian. Land- 
hungry settlers were swarming along 
the Red River, making life for an 
Indian impossible there: but there was 
still the vast- Saskatchewan basin. 
That was Indian country, alive with 
every kind, of game, and with fur- 
bearing animals. The tall Crees held 
sway there, as proud as ever. 

So Louis Riel. ex-Member of Par- 
liament and ex-President of the Pro- 
visional Government of Manitoba, 
identified himself with the Crees. 
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He was not the only Indian im- 
migrant to those prairies. When 
things were very hot on the Rod 
River, Riel had gone down into Mon- 

At that time, the northern tip of 
Montana was a refuge for remnants 
of many defeated tribes of United 
States plains Indians. 

Louis Riel drew these remnants to- 
gether; he cemented a contact they 
already had with the Crees further 
north. Under Riel’s guidance, they 
were integrated into a sort of alliance. 

And those Indians in Montana were 

The battle at Duck Lake was not j 
the minor incident the authorities 
supposed. It was part of a plan, a 
plan by which a dying race made 
one last desperate bid to preserve its 
own way of life. 

As at Red River, a provisional gov- 
ernment had been established. There 
was a British settlement at Prince 
Albert and the British co-operated in 
setting up the government. 

Riel was no visionary. He knew 
that formation of a government was 
meaningless so long as a rival author- 
ity maintained establishments m the 
same territory. Ottawa had Govern- 
ment stores, and it had forts (from 
which its famed police operated) and 
arsenals where arms were stored for 
an emergency. When Riel ordered the 
seizure of the store at Duck Lake, he i 
knew what he was doing. 

Duck Lake was remote; and it 
wasn’t important. He knew they'd 
send out a few Mounties-under the 
impression that it was an irrespon- I 
stole Indian raid. And when those 
Mounties started retreating, then the 
Indians would' know— and the French 
and British would know— that Riel } 
really had established a government 
in the north-west. 

As the red-coated police retreated 
from one fort after another, the In- 


dians, from the Athebaska to the 
South Saskatchewan, went on the 
warpath . . . and it was one Indian 
rising in which white settlers were 
not molested. The Indians rose in 
alliance with the whites, with them 
against the central government. 

Ottawa hastily recruited a force of 
five thousand men and sent it west 
under the command of Major-General 
Middleton, an English officer. He 
divided his army into three units and 
marched it on the three main centres 
of the provisional government. He 
personally led the detachment that 
planned to retake Fort Pitt. 

As Middleton was fresh from Eng- 
land, with no knowledge of Canada 
(and even less of Indian methods of 
fighting), he naturally led his force 
to almost complete destruction. Louis 
Riel’s men were entrenched on the 
banks of Fish Creek, which wasn’t 
shown on any map and did not con- 
stitute a military obstacle— it just 
happened to be a place where trenches 
wouldn’t be seen by an advancing 

The brass-hat took his raw volun- 
teers right in among the Indian 
trenches. 

Historians are p-olitely reticent about 
the fact that only a few of those 
soldiers— those with the fastest horses 
— lived to fight again. 

An army group under Lieut.-Col. 
Otter, who was a Canadian, met the 
Crees under Chief Poundmaker on 
the banks of Cut Knife Creek. Though 
Otter’s force outnumbered the In- 
dians ten to one, Otter knew better 
than to stand and fight. His men were 
recruited in Toronto; few of tnem 
could even shoot straight; and Otter 
was acquainted with Indian marks- 
manship. He lost only a score or so 
of his troops and managed to with- 
draw in good order. 

The war lasted three months. The 
army gradually wore the Indians 


down. Some of the chiefs were cap- 
tured and others surrendered. 

It ended officially with the arrest 
of Louis Riel . . . and with the 
American Indian way of life. It was 
also tire end of something else. That 
pattern of life for the sake of which 
Indians, half-breeds and white fron- 
tiersmen were ready to join forces 
and fight together was ending— the 
freedom of "open country.” 

And Louis Riel ended with the way 
of life he represented. 

They had to hang him. They did 
it on November 16, 1885. 





What's the speed of a sneeze? 

Shattering! Although the average 
vigorous sneeze travels a distance of 
only two or three feet, it leaves your 
nose at a speed of 150 feet a second 
—or more titan 100 miles an hour. 
In addition, that single sneeze can 
shoot more than 100,000 germs into 
the air. Most of them fall to the 
ground within a minute, but about 
1200 of them are likely to hang 
around for as long as two hours. 
These surviving germs are enough to 
infect a whole roomful of people. 
In 1936, indeed, a Sussex woman 
sneezed so vigorously that she dis- 
located her spine. 
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No, not by a..., 

suffer the same calamities. Take the 
word "scavanger," for example. Ori- 
ginally, in the Middle Ages, "a 
scavenger” was an Imperial officer, 
an Inspector of Customs. Then there 
is "blackguard” (which is distinctly 
fighting talk to-day). Originally, "a 
blackguard” was a member of a kit- 
chen detachment— the .Black Guard— 
of a great man's retinue. Or consider 
what "a knave" (and we aren’t taking 
about cards) means to-day. Once, a 
“knave” was just a servant in no evil 
sense. A "cheat,” an official who 
looked after the "escheats" or estates 
which had lapsed and were forfeit. 



TURN ON 
THE 

mm juke 




Now. you hardened campaigners 
- - sit tight In your seals It's [tingle 
Juico, all right ... the fair-dinkum, 
qiiarcr.teed. final Mackey (procli- 
caMy) with plenty of stingo. In 
other words, ii senrr>3 that there's go- 
ing to lie whet passes for a wedding 
in the lungle. tonight ... at least, 
thorn's c lot of arden' woo-hooing 
being belted out cl that drum , . . 
and the lass is showing some in- 


u , , }lof 3 -.. 0 can '- lesist it . . . cjoucori, give, you 

smatter of fact, she seems to be frightening you , . . 
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What’d we tell you . . . he's fallen (even though she’s putting up a neat pre- 
lonce at being overcome) . . . Who said: "1 Wouldn't Leave My Little Wooden 
Hut For You?" . . , Why, this one has all mod. cons., plus everything in the 
lotest exterior decoration . . . even that skull looks happy about it . . . so, my 
llllle cabbages, entrez , . . entrez! (By the way, these delighted dervishes are 
Mamma and Pappa Lincoln . . . Feodora and Lesar, to you.) 



A Bungling tan-asor .nlicipnloJ Ho Mon Ttay Could 
Nit Hong by dosccnding tom tho g.llow. with gu.to. 


WALKER HENRY 


M OST of London was in holiday 
mood that chill 24th day of No- 
vember, 1740. 

No less than five malefactors 
were to be “turned off" on Tyburn 
gallows ... a distinctly full bill. 

The five stars were already on the 
stage. Four of them were ancient 
sinners. The fifth-tlie chief attrac- 
tion-was young William Duell, a 
stripling of seventeen. Master Duell 
stood charged with rape, robbery, 
arson, kidnapping and murder. 


The agog mob simmered excitedly 
as the hangman and his minions, 
equipped with hempen ropes and 
rickety ladders, took the stage. But 
a rumble of disgust followed. The 
festive onlookers (so they gathered) 
were to be deprived of one of the 

choicest portions of their entertain- 
ment. The Sheriff was showing every 
symptom of not allowing the con- 
demned felonry from making their 
final speech on earth. As a matter 
of fact, he was having them gagged. 
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But there was nothing the aggrieved 
audience could do. After all, this 
was a free show and they were not 
long delayed. The hangman and his 
assistants erected five ladders; care- 
fully slipped five nooses round the 
necks of their five patients; prodded 
the quintette into climbing the lad- 
ders; and then nonchalantly kicked 
the foot-hold away. 

For about 22 minutes, young Bill 
Duell hung by the neck. 

Then a representative of the Sur- 
geon's Company bustled through the 
multitude to claim (as was his right 
by law) the corpses for dissection. 

Young Bill himself was hurried off 
to the Surgeon’s College. An absorbed 
swarm of surgeons and student-sur- 
geons were congregating when they 
were appalled to hear the alleged 
corpse emit an eldritch groan. When 
partially recovered from their panic, 
they rushed bade to the table. They 
were even more appalled to observe 
the corpse twitching, energetically. 
"Damm, it's alive!" opined the sur- 
geons agitatedly. In an ardent ef- 
fort to assist resuscitation, they 
promptly bled the “corpse” ... de- 
priving it of several ounces of gore. 

Master Duell immediately sat up. 

The distraught surgeons could think 
of nothing better than to send for 
the Sheriff. But the news got round 
before the Sheriff did. That worthy 
had to fight his way through half 
London around the Surgeons' College 

“What’ll we do?” the shattered sur- 
geons begged of the Sheriff. “We’ll 
hang him again,” replied the Sheriff 
stoutly. “If you do, we’ll hang you 
beside him," the crowd clamoured. 

The hours passed; the Sheriff lin- 
gered; the crowd also lingered. Only 
when the bells of St. Sepulchre’s 
tolled midnight did the crowd dis- 
perse. 

It being then too late for a hang- 
ing, the Sheriff escorted the lively 


Master Duell back to Newgate Prison. 

There Master Duell remained while 
the Sheriff implored Secretary of 
State Newcastle to decide what was 
to be done with his unkillable cus- 
tomer. The Secretary maintained an 
aloof silence. 

Grasping the opportunity, hundreds 
of ghouls — including all the journal- 
ists of the day — pranced into New- 
gate to question Master Duell. Un- 
fortunately (for them), Master Duell 
"either could not or would not re- 
member anything.” 

Nothing deterred, the journalists 
withdrew to compose long (and en- 
tirely untruthful) reports of the 
ghosts and apparitions Master Duell 
had seen, plus “a factual account of 
the boy's entry through the portals 
of heaven.” 

And the medical fraternity wen- 
just as busy explaining the “miracle.” 
A few brash materialists tersely as- 
serted that Master Duell hadn’t been 
hanged long enough. These were 
rapidly shouted down by another 
school of thought which insisted that 
young Bill had been left hanging 
longer than anyone else in human 
experience. 

A solitary individualist put in the 
most interesting solution of the lot. 
"Master Duell,” this outsider pro- 
claimed, “had contracted gaol-fever 
in Newgate; consequently his blood 
was circulating with such violent 
heat and quickness that the boy was 
unable to suffocate.” 

The debate finally concluded that 
young Bill was obviously weak- 
minded and therefore capable of do- 
ing anything. 

So what happened? To tell the 
truth, nobody knows. Newgate re- 
cords are silent. The Secretary of 
State also. But there have been 
rumors that the Secretary salved his 
conscience by transporting William 
“for the terms of his life.” 
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THE SILKEN GLOVE . . . 

Bank o£ England officials are claim- 
ed to be studying a new American 
invention for printing banknotes on 
prepared nylon. Fervent hope of the 
bankers is that the complicated tech- 
nical process for the manufacture of 
nylon paper will blind prospective 
forgers with its sheer science. Mean- 
while, not to be outdone, six police- 
women of Cambridge (England) are 
to be issued six pairs of nylon stock- 
ings a year. (What this is designed 
to prevent has not been disclosed.) 
All of which is no doubt very in- 
genious . . . BUT ... the Anti-Nar- 
cotics Bureau advises that (on the 
other side of the law) illicit traf- 
fickers in narcotic drugs are feeding 
camels packets of hashish and opium 
wrapped in nylon and then carting 
the contraband stomach-borne through 
the customs. 

MALE AND FEMALE . . . 

In Oregon (U.S.), James Birthwell 
aggrievedly sued his wife for divorce, 
charging that she was “carrying on 
a correspondence with the garbage 
collector.” Asked for proof, Mr. 
Birthwell presented the court with 
a love-note he had found in his 
garbage-can. On the other- hand, 
Denver housewife Lucy Groves un- 
expectedly unearthed a pale-blue 
garter inscribed, “So you’ll remem- 
ber me,” in her husband’s overnight 
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bag. Mrs. Groves concealed her 
suspicions until the next Thanks- 
giving Day. Then she set the turkey 
on tire table and watched her hus- 
band carve . . . until he disclosed 
the garter (and a divorce writ) 
snuggled in the stuffing. 

ART FOR . . . ? 

There must be something in this 
art for art’s sake business, after- 
all As witness one Alceo Dossena, 
who had the reputation of talcing 
more American art experts for a ride 
than any other plagiarist (alive or 
dead). Dossena specialised in learn- 
ing the techniques of the Old Master. 
Short of the necessary, he became 
employed by a firm of art dealers. 
He produced an “Ancient Greek 
Athena (purchased by the unsuspect- 
ing Cleveland Museum for 120,000 
dollars); a “15th Century Tomb” (at- 
tributed to Mino da Fiesole), which 
set the Boston Museum back about 
200,000 dollars; and an “Archaic 
Greek" statue for which even tlic 
Metropolitan Museum fell. This suc- 
cessful partnership of fraud, how- 
ever, collapsed when Dossena discov- 
ered’ that he had received a (very 
irregular) annual salary of 1300 dol- 
lars while his employers had ac- 
cumulated over three million dollars. 
And— unkindest cut of all— Dossena 
did not even know he was perpe- 
trating frauds. He thought he was 
copying pictures for churches. 

* Opposite: Study by Jack Howard 





"This is my favorite,” she said and 
handed him the book. 

Curtis sat down beside her and put 
an arm around her slim shoulders, 
He studied the small black and white 
rectangle before observing slowly: 
“Two against convention.” 

They were standing on Repulse Bay 
Beach, on the far side of Hong Kong 
Island— their bodies touching, her face 
lifted happily towards his. In the 
background, a group of Europeans 
stood looking at them. 

‘'They’ve always watched us, 
haven’t they," he added bitterly. 


"Your people as much as mine.” 

She rose with one swift movement 
and said: “I’m tired, darling, Let’s 
go to bed.” 

He nodded. After so long together, 
they had little need for talk. He 
reached for the light switch and 
clicked it up. She turned against him 
in the darkness and for a time they 
forgot, almost, the thing that hung 
heavily between them— the knowledge 
that this would be their last night, 
that tomorrow, they would end it. 

She whimpered into his shoulder, 
“Perfect; it's always perfect.” 


She come down the temple steps, the spring gone from her steps. 


C URTIS leaned against the iron rad 
of the balcony and looked down 
into the street. 

Shops were still open and he could 
heai- the sound of wood-soled slip- 
pers clacking on the sidewalks. The 
slap of ivory on wood— a Mali Jong 
game in progress. A thousand voices 
rising and falling in the sing-song 
cadence of the Cantonese language. 

At last, he turned and went in 
through the heavy curtains to Wav 
Hing. She sat cross-legged on the 
bed with a photograph album held 
open in front of her. 


HE KNEW HE COULDN'T FIND A 
WOMAN OF HIS OWN SKIN TO 
EQUAL THE SWEETNESS HE FOUND 
IN HER . . • BUT GO HE MUST. 


PAUL WARREN GRAHAM 
• FICTION 



When next she stirred it was to 
ask, as though of no one, “Why. 
Why 9 . . Why couldn’t I have been 
white or you Chinese?” She started 
to cry quietly. j 9 „ 

“What will you do when I've gone, 
he wanted to know. 

"I'll go back to my village. 1 
couldn’t stand Hong Kong without 

y Curtis said abruptly, “I don't want 
“But you will.” 

O^the harbor, a ferry hooted dis- 
mally. , „ . j 

Fifteen hundred nights they had 
been together like this in each other s 
arms but never again. For at the 
beginning, he had decided, “We can 
never marry.” 

It had started with a shy exchange 
of glances; but even at the first meet- 
ing they seemed to understand each 
other strangely. In those days her 
English was poor and his Cantonese 
worse. Now they switched from the 
one language to the other almost 
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without knowing they were doing it. 

Oddly enough, after several months, 
it was he who brought up the sub- 
ject of marriage again. 

“I love you, Wai Hing, and nothing 
else matters. We mustn't lose this 

Her first reaction was one of joy. 

But it didn’t last very long before 
the wisdom of her sex and of her 
people gave her caution. j( 

“I’ll always be happy with you, 
he insisted. . 

“No. Year after year, your friends 
would be telling you that you’d made 
a fool of yourself. And no matter 
how much you loved me, you d 
eventually begin to believe them. In 
a few years, my beauty will have 
gone. One morning, you’d wake up 
beside me and realise that you had 
nothing but an old Chinese woman.' 

He laughed at that and kissed hei 
but the thought stayed with her. The 
weeks that followed were weeks of 
indecision as, in both of them, com- 
monsense struggled with emotion. 
They quarrelled often for little rea- 
son Until, one day, she said, “Its 
worse now than when you didnt 
think of marrying me. Something 
must be decided and there is some- 
one who can help.” 

“Who’” 

She made no answer, but when her 
eyes strayed towards the shrine in 
the corner, he knew. That afternoon, 
she told him, she was going shopping 
Unbeknown to her, he followed 
closely through the crowded streets. 

At last she started up steep concrete 
steps towards a temple with a white 
pagoda and he stopped— and waited 
He had been right. 

She stayed inside the building for 
a long time and when, at last she 
emerged, the spring had gone from 
her step. 

He moved in front of her, 'Wai 
Hing.” 


If she was surprised at seeing him 
there, she didn’t show it. “He burned 
.loss Sticks,” she said, flatly. 

“And?” 

"It would not be good to marry.” 

After that day, the subject was 

And so the end had come and al- 
ready the ship that would take him 
Imck to his own country lay moored 
to a buoy in Hong Kong Harbour. 

"Would you like to smoke?” Curtis 
asked her. 

"Please.” 

lie turned the light on again and 
readied for the package of cigarettes. 
As he leaned over her to slide one 
between her lips, she lifted a hand 
to brush the tips of her fingers across 
the line of his eyes. “Chinese eyes,” 
she whispered, fondly. 

He smiled at her as his lighter 
flamed. “My best feature.” 

“Yes ...” 

They rose early next morning. She 
would Hot go to the ship with him, 
they had decided. It was all over and 
the steamer meant his return to the 
life of his own people. A hired motor 
launch was to take him and his lug- 
gage. Wai Hing stood with him be- 
side the doorway of the building 
while the coolies carried the trunks 
to the stone jetty where the launch 
lay, rocking to a small swell. 

Someone shouted to him; it was 
time to go. Wai Hing stared vacantly 
at a point between her feet. Curtis 
started to say something but the 
words stuck. After 15 hundred days 
and nights there was nothing to say. 
He gripped her arm above the elbow 
and squeezed it, once, briefly. And 
ho was walking. 

Finally he stood looking down into 
the faces of the grinning coolies in 
(lie boat. One stepped on to the 
gunwhale and reached a hand to help 
the white man down. 

But for some reason Curtis swung 


around to look at the ship. He could 
see it plainly— huge and white. A 
foreign thing intruding. Next his eyes 
crossed to Wai Hing who still stood, 
unmoving on the other side of the 
road. 

The smells of the native city and 
its sounds came to Curtis strongly. 
Familiar, friendly things. He began 
to walk again and at tire same instant 
she started towards him. 

They met in the centre of the road- 
way and he said, “It’s no good; I can't 
leave you.” 

Her words tumbled one on an- 
other, “No, you mustn’t; not ever." 
Ha caught her to him, not caring who 
looked on. 

The launch driver called, “Master." 

Curtis looked around at him and 
saw that he was pointing towards the 
ship. He was about to shout some- 
thing back to the fellow when he 
saw the child. And so did Wai Hing. 

It was a girl of perhaps ten years. 
She walked slowly, clutching a small 
parcel to her thin chest. Behind her 
a dozen Chinese youngsters skipped, 
laughing. They were chanting “Half- 
Half. Half-Half.” 

The child was beautiful as only the 
Eurasian can be — rather like a Portu- 
guese, though her clothes were 
Chinese. Though she pretended not 
to notice the mocking behind her, 
her pointed chin trembled. 

"Half-Half,” jeered the children. 
Off Kowloon, the steamer whistled. 

Curtis remembered his first decision, 
“We can never marry.” And he knew 
what he had to do. 

At his side, Wai Hing seemed not 
to have heard the voices laughing. 
But she was looking fixedly at some- 
thing else— at the parcel the Eurasian 
girl was carrying. 

“Joss Sticks,” she whispered. 

Curtis lifted an arm in signal to 
the launch driver. "All right. I’m 
coming now.” 
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HE WAS JUST ANOTHER BLACK BOY ON THE TRACK 
GOANNA ... BUT CHARLIE ADAMS HAD A HATE OF "BUNGS". 


Y OUNG NANDOO slipped down 
among the rocks and, with one 
eye on the white gum he was using 
as a landmark, began moving 
stealthily towards the great, rounded 
boulder on which the goanna lay 
basking in the sun. Carefully he 
wormed among the rocks, crawling 
over sharp stones and pushing his 
way through the clumps of prickly 
spinifex, taking care to make no mis- 
take that would warn the goanna of 
his approach. 

There was an eager light in his 
eye arid his brown face shone with 
perspiration as he concentrated on 
putting'his tribal training to the use 
for which it was intended. Ahead 
there was game, a tasty snack for 
himself and the elder men, and he 
thought with keen pleasure of the 
praise he would receive when he 
presented it at the camp. In his hand 
he carried a throwing stick, carefully 
holding it so that it did not rattle 
against the rocks as he passed between 
them. His grubby shirt, tucked into 
the top of his baggy stockman’s 
trousers, hung open at the neck and 
seemed to sag down from his middle 
far enough to trip him, but his pas- 
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sage was as easy and unhindered as 
if he were naked. . 

Sitting with their backs against a 
flat rock by their camp were two 
stockmen, Harry Wyatt and Charlie 
Adams. As they sipped hot, black tea 
and watched some of the native stock- 
riders sitlfag on their horra mjmd 
the mob of bawling cattle they talked 
quietly between themselves. Thev 
had been mustering all morning and 
had a fine bunch of bush cattle to 
show for their hard work, but as 
they rested briefly after the lunch of 
boiied beef and damper, it was not the 
cattle nor the muster about which 
they conversed. With some of the 
natives lounging under the trees only 
30 yards away, Charlie Adams was 
vehemently describing to his patiently 
listening mate his reasons for distrust- 
ing all Aborigines. 

"They’re the laziest blankards under 
the sun!” he growled, waving his 
in the direction of the trees. “Look 
at. ’em! And if you set ’em a 
do bv themselves, they’ll loaf as 
your back is turned.” He jerk 
head to add emphasis to his words. 
Ahead, there was a tasty snack 
for himself and the older 


a H ART: For centuries the Greek statue, "The Aphrodite of 
A Melos,” had been considered to be the ideal of feminine shape- 
liness Active and sceptical minds in the United States, however, 
began to doubt this. The statue was measured and a wide variety 
of total strangers Call of them male-and therefore probably the most 
interested— sex) were confronted with the question: "If you had your , 
choice, would you marry a girl with hip-measurements so-and-so, 
bust measurements such-and-such, so tall and weighing approxr 
mately V.” Conclusion: Some men said they would; others (espe- 
cially in New England) phoned for the police; but the vast majority 
elected to take a sack of potatoes instead. 


"And not even loaf,” he went on 
even more aggrievedly. “No sooner 
are you out of sight than one of the 
foot-loose bastards’ll take it into his 
head to go walkabout. And he dont 
even leave a message. He just downs 
tools and goes. You mightn’t see 
him for weeks ... or for months 
or maybe, never. Or perhaps 
he’ll turn up some day . . . without 
a blush (even if he could blush if 
he tried) ... and take up the job 
exactly where he left it off. 

"And too bad if you’d put someone 
■else on the job . . . he’d take it as 
a kind of personal insult' if his liver 
wasn’t quite right. . 

“Maybe, it is part of their religion 
to go walkabout ... but why the 
hell can’t they find themselves a dif- 
ferent religion ... one that’ll let them 
yakker six days a week and do all 
the walkabout they want on their 
time off. . .. 

"But it’s no use arguing with a 
bung . . ■ he’ll only say ‘Yes,' 
•Yes,’ 'Yes’ or ‘No,’ ‘No,’ ‘No’ ... de- 
pending on what they think’ll please 
you most ... and just when you 
think you’ve got them persuaded, 
there they are gone again. Feckless, 
that’s what they are: just feckless no- 
hopers. 


“An’— as I said— you can’t trust ein, 
either . . . never turn your back on 
a bung . . . that’s my motto . . . not 
unless you’re the type who enjoys 
having his back scratched with a 
spear . . . which I'm not. Bah, they 
make me sick.” 

Adams glared once more towards 
the trees and spat disgustedly. 

Harry Wyatt drew slowly at his 
pipe and briefly ruminated. "Aw, 1 
dunno, Charlie ...” 

"That’s the trouble with you— you 
dunno!” snapped Adams heatedly. 
“Either y’re too trusting or too care- 
less. I’m tell in' y'-y’ cant trust 
niggers. I know! Why-I’ll bet y 
that if they were given half the 
chance, and' they thought they could 
get away with it, they’d knock us 
both off in a couple o’ ticks!” 

Wyatt was well used to Charlie's 
fixed ideas, which were not so much 
his actual beliefs as they were sub- 
jects on which he could always start 
one of his beloved arguments, and he 
grinned to himself as he protested 
mildly, “Not unless they got a reason, 
though, Charlie.” 

“Course they got a reason. They d 
pinch the tucker and the bag o’ 
tobacco, and the billy cans and every 
bit of iron in the camp. Anyway, one 
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I'CiuKon thal'd be good enough for 'em 
In the fact that they’d be flamin’ 
heroes f' lullin’ us an’ their flamin’ 
names ’d be sung in every corroboree 
thin side o’ Turkey Creek.” 

Wyatt shook his head slowly from 
nlilu to side and grinned patiently. 
"No. You're all wrong, Charlie. You 
might get the munjons doin’ that, but 
these blokes with a touch of civilisa- 
tion— they use their noggins a bit.” 

"Civilisation!” snorted Adams in de- 
rision. “That’s what makes the 
blighters worse 'n ever. They haven't 
got the brains to cope with it. Why, 
these blokes don’t reason things out 
f themselves; they act on instinct, 
and their instinct has never yet made 
’em do anything outa kindness or 
brotherly love. They only act when 
they have to, or when there’s some- 
thin’ in it for ’em.” 

"Well.” said Wyatt, "I’ve heard of 
bluckfellers helpin’ whites outa 
Mrifc " 

"Yeah!” retorted Charlie. “But only 
when they stood to gain from it. All 
they think about is chasin’ tucker, 
mi' they don’t let anything stop 'em. 
Given half the chance, any one of 
these ‘boys’ of -ours would grab the 
bug of flour or the sugar and. go bush. 
It probably just hasn’t entered their 
heads.” He shook his shaggy head. 
"Every one of ’em’s the same, and I 

"Remember Kennedy up at Cape 
York there . . . with enough prongs 
In his back to fit out a pin-cushion 
. . . remember the Hornet Bank mas- 
sacre up in Queensland . . . helpless 
Women and kids being plastered over 
tho head with nullas for nothing (so 
llicy tell) except that the bungs 
were hungry for a feed of mutton 
. . . remember Giles up here in the 
Territory . . . remember what’s hap- 
pened to more than one lugger crew 
Up Arnhem way . . . remember those 
prospoctors who went out and didn’t 


come back ... it might have been 
thirst or it might have been hunger 
or it might have been the sun . . . 
or again it might have been that 
they just didn't hear the ‘kurdchai’ 

. . . the killing shoes . . . creeping up 
on them out of the dark. No, never 
trust a bung . . . not for me.” 

Wyatt sucked noisily at his pipe 
and then spat. “You’re out a mile, 
Charlie," he said softly as he squinted 
absently at the grazing cattle. “These 
‘boys’ have always been treated right 
by us, and I reckon they probably 
think the world of us — despite your 
cranky temper.” He threw his partner 
a sly grin with the last remark, and 
Charlie grunted in disgust. 

Nandoo knew he was very close to 
the goanna now, even though he had 
not looked up. He stopped at the 
base of the big, smooth rock and care- 
fully raised his head over its edge. 
The reptile was still there, blissfully 
unaware of its impending doom, and 
Nandoo felt a thrill of pleasure as his 
quick eye measured the distance. He 
could scarcely keep back a quiver of 
excitement as he balanced the throw- 
ing stick in his hand and prepared 
for the kill, . . 

Suddenly his arm froze in the act 
of lifting the stick. A gruff voice had 
reached his sharp ears, and peering 
around the boulder he saw the two 
white bosses at the foot of the slope 
below him. His heart beat happily 
for here was a chance to demonstrate 
his prowess as a hunter before the 
white men. Then he frowned and 
sank out of sight among the rocks to 
consider the problem with which he 
had all at once found himself con- 
fronted. 

' Not far from the hill, and in a direct 
line with the drowsing goanna, the 
pack-horses stood tethered, and he 
knew that a throwing stick bouncing 
down among them might cause them 
to break their halters and bolt. He 
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carefully surveyed the ground about 
him. To move left meant the pos- 
sibility of the stick ricochetting into 
the camp amongst the men, whilst the 
only way of stalking the goanna from 
the right was by clambering over a 
ledge of rock that would put him into 
its line of vision. To capture the 
goanna by suddenly dashing upon :t 
was out of the question because of 
the height of the boulder and the 
smooth surface on which he would 
find no grip. 

Some 20 seconds after discovering 
his predicament he began to move 
over the ledge to his right. His move- 
ments were slow and cautious, and 
he made no sound whatsoever, but 
when ho looked up from breathlessly 
negotiating over some loose stones he 
saw that his quarry had its head 
raised stiffly and its beady eyes full 
on him. Nandoo remained so motion- 
less that not even his eyeballs moved, 
but he knew before it happened that 
the goanna would suddenly go skit- 


tering down the opposite side of the 
boulder and disappear in the spinifex. 

His disappointment showing on his 
face, he cast a chagrined glance about 
him and slowly began clambering 
down the slope toward where Harry 
Wyatt and Charlie Adams were still 
talking. He saw Adams suddenly rise 
from where he had been sitting go 
to the fire and pick up a burning 
stick with which he lighted his freshly 
rolled cigarette. 

Nandoo glanced briefly back at the 
rock on which the goanna had been 
basking, glanced down at the horses 
whose presence had caused him to 
fail in his self-appointed task, and 
finally allowed his gaze to return to 
the two white men. Although he 
knew no one had witnessed the in- 
cident, he felt a tiny twinge of in- 
jured pride. He saw Adams leave 
the fire and go back to the rock, this 
time sitting against a part sheltered 
by the low hanging leaves of a 
scraggy sapling, the foliage of Which 
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lie moved as he shook his head to get 
i ul of the persistent flies. 

Nandoo’s nostrils suddenly dilated, 
Ills eyes widened and his arm came 
Up with the stick balance for the 
throw. 

“As I was sayin’,” drawled Charlie. 
' Nigs think like animals. They can’t 
iwsociate ideas, and they can’t work 
tilings out as quick as normal human 
bein’s. Put an Abo in a spot— and 
lie’ll panic. He's gotta have everythin' 
linin' just right, like it’s been goin’ 
f'r all his life, an' f’ the lives of all 
hJs ancestors.” 

Wyatt's head suddenly went up as 
he adopted a quick attitude of listen- 
ing. He swung around and peered 
behind them. 

"What ..." began Charlie. 

'There was the unmistakable “whirr" 
Of a thrown missile, then something 
Hipped through the leaves of the sap- 
ling and clattered forcefully against 
the rock, inches behind Charlie’s head 

As Wyatt dropped sideways, Charlie 


instinctively hurled himself forward 
and then bounded to his feet with 
amazing agility. His alert eyes caught 
sight of Nandoo on the slope above 
him, and he gave vent to a roar of 

“You murderous little b— !” he 
cried. “You dirty-nosed little bingni 
brat! I’ll cut y’ flamin’ throat! Try 
to clout me, would y’? Why, I’ll 
punch the bleedin’ daylights outa y’T’ 
He started up the slope, obviously 
to carry out his threats, but had 
taken only a few steps when a hand 
grabbed his arm and pulled him back. 
He turned to see Wyatt standing be- 
side him, a light in his eyes that was 
strangely half amusement, half mock- 

“Leggo!” roared Charlie, shaking his 
arm. “Didja see what that little black 
cow tried to do?” 

“Pipe down!” growled Harry. “He’s 
O.K. Go and have a look at the 
top of the rock you was sittin’ 
against.” 
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Charlie opened his mouth to argue, 
but something in Wyatt’s look kept 
him silent. He glared up at Nandoo 
who stared back in open astonishment 
as though surprised and hurt at the 
outburst, and then turned to look 
back at the rock. 

He didn’t have to go right up to 
the rock. From where he stood he 
could see the snake writhing with a 
broken back. He gulped and went 
pale under his weather-beaten tan. 

“One place you can't put a tourni- 
quet is around y’ neck,” said Wyatt 
drily “An' that’s where you damn 
near got bit." He spat and returned 
his pipe to its place between his teeth. 
“I was just in time to see the blankard 


raisin' its ugly lookin’ head to strike, 
before Nandoo threw that stick. rj 
Charlie gulped and watched in 
silence as Harry went forward and 
finished off the snake. 

"Copperhead,” said Wyatt without 1 
•emotion .. he held up the bettered, fl 
still twitching body by the tip of its H 
tail. “Four ’nd a half feet, if its an H 
inch." He grinned around the stem M 
of his pipe at young Nandoo who had ■ 
come slowly down the side of the hill. i| 
“Nice work, Nandoo. Plenty quick- ■ 
feller you chuckem stick, eh?” 

The native lad’s teeth flashed as his V 
pleasant face split in a shy grin. 

“Yehl” he said. “Dat one plenty ^ 
cheeky feller. S'posem he bite you— 5 
you die.” He nodded his head, stid 1 
grinning as he looked from Harry to ■ 
Charlie. I 

The "boys,” attracted by the in- H 
cident, had left their lounging and I 
moved nearer to the white men and ■ 
Nandoo. 

Wyatt waved an arm at them. ■ 
“O.K.,” he said. “Saddle up. We H 
gotta get moving.” He moved off to- ■ 
wards his horse with Adams, clapping ■ 
Nandoo on the shoulder as he passed j 
the lad. 

Charlie was very quiet as they ■ 
saddled their horses, and although ■ 
Wyatt didn’t speak to him, his face ■ 
wore a suppressed grin, for he knew I 
what his mate's thoughts were. 

Later that afternoon, as they pushed I 
the herd further into the hills in ■ 
search of more cattle, Wyatt feigned ■ 
disinterest when he saw Charlie ride ■ 
through tire dust to the rear where ■ 
Nandoo and another native urged the 

stragglers along. When Charlie re- 
turned to his mate’s side, neither 1 
spoke, but certain suppositions Harry ■ 
entertained were proved correct when 'I 
he saw Nandoo proudly exhibiting the 
expensive clasp knife that Charlie , 
Adams had always claimed to be 
one of his most prized possessions. > 
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NEW LOOK IN GHOSTS . . • 

A news flash reports that the Ser- 
gent family (England) have been 
forced from their home by the latest 
thing in ghosts. Their unwelcome 
visitor, they claim was “a nylon-tear- 
ing poltergeist." According to the re- 
port, the poltergeist one day pounced, 
picked up a pair of nylons, ripped 
them out of them cellophane p-acket, 
tore them enthusiastically and drop- 
ped them on the floor. The nylons 
were "hopelessly laddered." Consid- 
ering the price of stockings these 
days, the Sergents sensibly surren- 
dered their flat to the poltergeist. 
BITER BIT (or something) ... 

Who says that dogs aren’t intelli- 
gent. Boyne City (U.S.) surpris- 
ingly reveals that a 1651b. St. Bernard 
dog (pet of Boyne City Ski Club) 
was missing after a heavy snow storm 
over the resort area. Club Manager 
Charles Moll gallantly led a rescue 
party. The rescuers found the St. 
Bernard frozen stiff in a snow-bank 
and forlornly bore the hound back to 
the club-house. There they sympa- 
thetically fed the animal some warm 
food and a double-shot of brandy. 
The St. Bernard immediately sat up 
and begged for another dose from 
the bottle. 

AND ANON ... 

Not content with initiating the 
fraternity of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
the United States has now gone one 
better. California and all places 


north and south are sponsoring an- 
other society titled “Anonymous 
Anonymouses.” The new club :s 
dedicated to the laudable purpose of 
dissuading screen-stars from wearing 
dark glasses. 

LOVE, HONOUR . . . AND PAY 

Every husband knows what it costs 
to support his wife. But just where 
should he set a limit? Well, . . 

If a wife promises in writing never 
to ask her husband for money, . can 
he hold her to her promise. “No,’ 
rules the New Jersey (U.S.) Court of 
Chancery. “A husband must protect 
his wife from signing stupid agree- 
ments." If a wife is arrested for 
beating up a neighbour, must her 
husband pay for her lawyer? “Too 
right,” declares the New York Court 
of Appeals. “The husband must pay, 
just as he would have to pay for her 
doctor if the neighbour hit her back; 
reason: the suffering caused to a 
wife by a guilty-verdict might be 
even more upsetting than if she was 
injured.” 

FLASH BACK . . . 

A Press flash reports that a young 
Army officer’s wife recently shattered 
a Buckingham Palace Garden Party 
by appearing in a hat more than 100 
years old. “Oh, I just found it in a 
trunk of old clothes,” said little Mrs. 
Langley, nonchalantly indicating her 
beige off-the-face bonnet (with os- 
trich feathers). “Grandmother left 
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"Uncle Harry’s old trunk. Funny thing, nobody seemed 
to know what happened to him.’’ 
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Ah s'.e<’o R Is a gemio •r..nq . . and several o'.nar '.h'.nqs beside. Ah she 

wan's lo do is cudd'-o her head an his shoulder Cd e-e-exwW ana ce aft ! to *• 

Tand of Nod. (Amateurs will please note the new technique for shifting a 
scalp to its correct position abaft the collar-bone). P.S.: The Sleeping Beauty is 
Winona Smith of the Earl Carroll Theatre-Restauiani. 
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BETTER HEALTH 





LOUD SNORES . . . 

Don’t sneer at the midnight snorer 
... no matter how much he may 
Irritate you. The luckless fellow 
may be suffering: (a) enlarged tur- 
binate bones of the nose; (b) a bent 
septum (he bone and cartilage be- 
tween the nostrils); or (c) adenoids 
... all of which obstruct breathing. 
On the other hand, the fellow may 
just be lying on his back with his 
mouth open. (In this case, turn him 
over.) But, whatever the fault, 
snoring noises are all due to vibra- 
tion (while breathing an and out) of 
the soft palate and the uvula (the 
little portion of tissue hanging be- 
tween the tonsils). Remedy? If the 
right side of the nose is blocked, lie 
on right side (or vice versa). 
BEWARE, MOLES . . . 

Don’t disturb moles, scars or 
growths in any way. Watch them 
ond, if any change takes place, con- 
sult your doctor. When a mole has 
bccjl present for months, it is natural 
to think that it is not cancerous. But 
If changes take place in these “inno- 
cent" growths, the fact that they may 
develop into cancer should not be 
forgotten. Experiments have shown 
Hint in 20 per cent, of these condi- 
tions (moles, scars, growths) skin can- 
cer develops. In some cases cancer- 
ous growth and “innocent” growth 


FEELING BILIOUS? 

Despite those unsympathetic doctors 
who deny that there is such a thing 
as biliousness, most of us have ex- 
perienced that dull appearance of the 
eyes, sallow skin, dirty tongue, head- 
ache, nausea and vomiting which go 
by the name. Whatever the title 
applied to the symptoms, the com- 
plaint is usually due to over-eating 
or eating when tired or worried. Best 
treatment is to do without food for 
12 to 36 hours, though a little water 
can be taken. A tea or dessertspoon- 
ful of Epsom Salts should be taken 
immediately. After 12 to 15 hours 
milk foods may be taken. 

STRESS AND STRAIN 
It seems almost a cliche to say that 
the stresses and strains of modern 
life are more and more breaking 
down the personality of individuals. 
But what is less well-known is that 
when a calm, optimistic individual 
becomes increasingly edgy and irri- 
table, the changes in his shape and 
personality actually affect his bodily 
health. For example, a thin man 
with short body and long legs is 
likely to develop peptic ulcer or TB. 
while a fat man with a long body 
and short legs tends to liver, heart 
and blood-vessel disturbances. Nat- 
ural defences seem powerless to pre- 
vent mental and physical strain from 
causing physical ailments. 
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There’s money in music 


]\/TUSIC hath charms— despite what 
you may think of the latest 
crooner or calypso singer— and not all 
of them are aesthetic. 

Which goes not only for the Tin- 
Pan Alley boys of today— but also 
for the maestros of the past. 

During the past century, public 
appreciation of great singers and in- 
strumentalists has made it possible 
for hard-headed entrepreneurs to 
engage their Paderewskis, Galii- 
Curcis and McCormacks on con- 
tracts that the Crosbys and Hopes of 
that time might have envied. 

Further, the drawing power of 
famous singers, pianists and violin- 
ists has lasted longer. 

At the peak of his success, Ignaz 


Jan Paderewski received 33,000 dollars 
for one appearance in New York. 
During his career of forty-nine years 
as a pianist, his earnings are said to 
have totalled 5,000,000 dollars. And 
it must be remembered that for 
many years he renounced the con- 
cert hall for politics. 

John McCormack’s name stands 
near the top of musical money- 
makers. his earnings from opera, con- 
certs and gramophone records being 
given at 4,000.000 dollars. 

Theatre and concert managers were 
pleased enough to pay Enrico Caruso 
the large sums he demanded; on one 
occasion 31,000 dollars for a single 
appearance. His twenty-one years o£ 
gramophone recording brought him 
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royalties averaging 125,000 dollars 

We are told that Fritz Kriesler’s 
earnings from music over half a cen- 
tury totalled 4,000,000 dollars. Yet 
he tells us that when he first played 
in London (where he was later “King 
of Violinists”) his audiences failed to 
appreciate him. In 1902 he played 
at Bournemouth (England) for a fee 
of four guineas. His accompanist got 
six guineas. 

At a recital in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, in 1940, Lily Pons wore dia- 
monds to the reputed value of a 
million dollars. Petectives stood back, 
stage while she trilled her way 
through the programme. 

In the late ‘thirties, Jascha Heifetz 
appeared in the film “They Shall 
Have Music.” Press agents told us 
it meant 125,000 dollars to him. 

As far back as 1899, the Imperial 
Opera of Moscow engaged Feodor 
Chaliapin at a salary of 60,000 roubles 
a year (whatever that sum meant in 
those days). Accustomed to getting 
what he wanted, even in financial 
matters, his singing earned him 
about 2,500,000 dollars between- 1922 
and 1937. He died in 1938. 

After- her debut in “Rigoletto.” 
Ameiita Galli-Curci signed a three- 
year contract for 7(4 dollars per per- 
formance. Later, when she gave a 
series of recitals in the United 
States, she received an average fee 
of 9,000 dollars for each concert. Six 
months after her debut in Chicago, 
royalties on her gramophone records 
are reported to have realised 500,000 
dollars. 

Looking back into what might be 
called the early stages of the “Golden 
Age of Song,” we find that even in 
the later 19th century the great ones 
of music found it a highly profitable 
career. 

Francesco Tamagno (1850-1905), 
creator of Verdi’s “Othello.” got 


130.000 dollars for forty engagements 
in South America. 

The 19th century operatic contralto, 
Maria Malibran, whose first husband 
went bankrupt, made her debut in 
1829 and later gave 185 performances 
in Milan, for which she was paid 

120.000 dollars. 

In 1850 Jenny Lind, “the Swedish 
Nightingale,” netted 175,000 dollars 
from 130 concerts in the United 
States, her management making more 
than four times that amount. 

So— now that we have reduced the 
profession of music to a matter of 
vulgar finance — let us go further 
back ... to the days of the “great 
masters” and see how the Schuberts 
and Rossinis fared. 

There was, of course, a time when 
coipposers and performers were 
hardly more than servants. Thev 
were hired and treated as such. In 
time Kings and Cardinals bought 
them over, just as film magnates to- 
day- might sign up a popular author 
For instance, Louis XV bestowed 
upon Rameau the order of ' St. 
Michael. As this French composer 
could not pay the official charges in 
connection with the registration, the 
King graciously offered to defray the 
expenses. 

“My thanks, your Majesty,” said 
Rameau. “But if you would let me 
have the money, I could find much 
better use for it.” 

Schubert, who sold many of his 600 
songs for the price of a meal, left 
an imperishable legacy in his music 
—and an estate worth less than two 
dollars. 

Rossini, on the other hand, did 
well out of his music and was able 
to spend the last forty years of his 
life in retirement. For every note 
he wrote in “Semiramide” he re- 
ceived 36 cents per note. Every time 
Patti sang in that opera she got 30 
cents per note. 
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Mozart was allowed a court salary 
of 800 gulden (about 360 dollars a 
year) by the Emperor Joseph. He was 
one .of the world's most prolific com- 
posers. From childhood he had fav- 
ours thrust upon him. Yet he died a 
pauper. His "Requiem” was one of 
his best commissions, for which he 
was given 50 ducats (about 112 dollars) 
in advance. Death robbed him of the 
balance. 

Handel's life was a series of finan- 
cial ups and downs. For over thirty 
years, up to 1737, opera held his at- 
tention. In eight years he had dis- 
sipated 50,000 dollars on operatic pro- 
duction. When he faced bankruptcy, 
he turned to oratorio. After a return 
of good fortune during the last ten 
years of his fruitfully creative life, 
he left an estate worth 125,000 dollars. 

Because he was an unusual figure, 
physically and otherwise, in early 
19th century music, Paganini lured 
large audiences to hear his violin- 
istic wizardry. Many attended in the 
hope of catching a glimpse of tho 
devil that people said entered his frail 
body as he -began to play. And so 
his. financial rating was high.. 

An old book reports that at one 
.concert in Paris he played a- work 
of fifteen pages of violin music for a 
fee of.. one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand francs. 

Two years after the death of Jo- 
hann Sebastian Bach, his "Art of 
Fugue" had attracted insufficient sale 
to cover the cost of the plates on 
which the music was engraved. The 
plates were sold by his family for 
the price of old copper. 

Unlike many composers of his 
generation, Mendelssohn grew up sin- 
rounded in luxury. His father was 
a wealthy banker; his mother the 
daughter of an equally successful 
banker. There was nothing in the 
wav of his artistic inclinations. Iron- 
ically, his brilliant compositions 


brought him handsome returns. 

Mascagni became famous, and 
rich, on the strength of his "Caval- 
leria Rusticana.” 

After several failures, and facing 
insolvency, Giordano wrote his now 
famous "Andrea Chenier.” When it 
was due for performance at La Scala. 
Milan, in 1896, he said: “This is my 
last card. If this opera is not a suc- 
cess, I shall play no more.” 

Then there is Stephen Foster. 
Some writers have suggested that he 
spent most of his life in poverty be- 
cause his songs were not appreciated. 
But from 1849 to 1860 his average in- 
come was 1,371 dollars a year. When 
he moved to New York he entered 
into an agreement with a publisher 
for 800 dollars a year for twelve 
songs, with another contract in his 
pocket for six songs a year at 400 
dollars. Unable to sustain his output, 
he asked for advances and ended in 
the metaphorical gutter. 

After his death certain rights on 
his songs reverted to his widow and 
daughter and a renewal of copyright 
yielded between 1879 and 1898 a total 
revenue of 4,199 dollars. 

Interwoven into the turbulent life 
story of Richard Wagner are con- 
stant references to money matters, 
both in connection with his extrava- 
gant personal affairs and his musical 
projects. It was just as well he had 
a royal patron and loyal friends. 

In 1864 he fled to Switzerland to 
again escape his creditors. 

Against a background of uncer- 
tain finances he .planned his music 
dramas. Because the far-sighted ones 
of his time believed in the lasting 
power of his music, his massive stage 
works saw production. In 1876 three 
complete cycles were given at Bay- 
reuth— Richter conducting, Wilhelmj 
acting as concertmaster and a cast 
of eminent singers, including Lili 
Lehmann. The deficit was 30,000 
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dollars— a huge loss in those days. 

At one stage of his career, Wag- 
ner was paid 5,000 dollars for a “Cen- 
tennial March,” a pot-boiler written 
to commemorate America's Declara- 
tion of Independence at Philadelphia. 

So we could go on, revealing the 
profits and losses, the triumphs and 
disappointments of those who devoted 
their lives to music. 

Speaking generally, however, music 
has returned the interpreter a 
larger financial reward than the crea 
tor of the music he performed. And 


it would be safe to say that most 
musicians — famous and obscure - 
started on their careers with an artis 
tic ideal, rather than the goal of 
wealth, in mind. The life stories of 
such people prove that. 

Much could be written, too, about 
the profits derived by melody 
thieves and tune twisters who have 
borrowed, subtly and blatantly, from 
the musical works of the departed 

But that is another story. 


PARKING ASSISTANT 



SEES WOMAN HAVIN6 TROUBLE 
WITH NARROW PARKIN6 SPACE 
ANP CALLS To WAIT A MINUTE 



KEEPS HER BACKING ANP FILL- 
ING. SOMETIMES IN HJS DE- 
SIRE "To SPEED THINGS UP, 
SWING BOTH GESTURES SI- 
MULTANEOUSLY 



MAKES A SURVEY Of .SPACE 
AVAILABLE, DISTANCES AND 
SO ON 



GETS HER CLEAR To BACK IN 
AT LAST. BALKS HER PERSIS- 
TENT EFFORTS To COME FORWARD 
BV STANDING IN FRONT OF CAR 


By GLUYAS WILLIAMS 



SI6NALS To CRAMP IT, AFTER 
CONSIDERABLE TIME CON- 
VENING Which w/Y he WaNTs 
'T CRAMPED 



WOMAN LEANS OUT OF WINDOW 
AND CRIES SHE'S TRVdJGTo 
GET OUT OF PARKING SPACE; 
NOT INTO IT, MAN HURRIES 

down street, very rep 
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Jimmy Wilson had “taking ways” 
until he took to the rumbo. 


QUEENSLAND 

ROBIN HOOD 


'T'HE little settlement of Brisbane 
Town drowsed in the hot sunshine 
of the summer of 1846. 

The era of convict settlement had 
ended officially in 1839, but not until 
late in 1842 was the Moreton Bay 
district declared open for free settle- 

The population of Brisbane still 
largely comprised red-coated soldiers 
and “canaries,” as the convicts were 
called from the colour of their 

Under the central archway of the 
convict barracks, a building of rubble 
and stone with iron-barred windows, 
were placed the triangles to which 
offenders were strapped for flogging. 

One day in the summer of 1846, 
Jimmy Wilson, a young assigned con- 


vict employed by the Leith Hay 
brothers on their station at South 
Toolburra on the Darling Downs, 
misbehaved himself in one of the tav- 

Next morning, he was sentenced to 
twenty lashes and haled to the tri- 
angles. Here “Bumblefoot.” the 
flagellator, waited- gloatingly to re- 

With glittering, feral eyes, he 
watched Jimmy being trussed up. He 
ran the cat o’ nine tails through his 
stubby fingers in a caressing, almost 
sensuous pleasure of anticipation. 

He swung the cat-o’-nine tails 
After the first stroke. Jimmy gave 
a scream of agony. Thereafter, how- 
ever. he remained grimly silent, 
though flecks of blood showed on his 
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bottom lip where his teeth had bit- 
ten through the flesh. 

Jimmy lapsed limply into uncons- 
ciousness before the last stroke was 
applied, his back a mass of bleeding 
flesh. 

A convict threw a pail of water- 
over Jimmy to bring him round, and 
helped to his feet by ready hands. 
Jimmy eagerly drank the “finger” of 
rum poured out for him from the 
flask of a bystander. They led him 

But next day, Jimmy was missing. 
Soon he had about him a band of 
young daredevils and was pillaging 
the provision drays that carried sup- 
plies to the outlying stations 
His first important step in his bush- 
ranging career, however, was to have 
his revenge on the Leith Hays. 

One evening he and his gang gal- 
loped to the Leith Hay station. Coolly- 
walking into the parlour, twirling a 
Pistol in his fingers, Gentleman 
Jimmy made an elaborate bow to the 
four dumbfounded men in the parlour. 
"Sorry to disturb you, gentlemen!” 
he apologised in polite regret. 

Standing in the doorway behind 
their leader were two men with 
scarves concealing the lower portion 
of their faces. 

The appalled company, whose 
quiet conversation had been so rudely 
interrupted, included the hosts (the 
brothers Leith Hay), and the Rev. 
Benjamin Glennie (pioneer clergyman 
of the Church of England on the 
Darling Downs). Only a few hours 
before the hold-up, the reverend 
gentleman had officiated at the first 
society wedding at that end of th» 
Downs. 

The bride was Miss Macarthur, of 
Sydney, sister of Mesdames Patrick 
and George Leslie; the groom was •: 

Mr. Francis Robert Chester Master 
afterwards Usher of the Black Rod 
in the Queensland Parliament, 


The newly-married couple and most 
of the guests had left, but the bro- 
thers Leith Hay, the clergyman and 
one other guest were lingering over 
their pipes and brandies, when 
Jimmy Wilson and his mates walked 

Gentleman Jimmy put on a good 
act. He was well educated (it was 
believed that he was the product of 
a famous English University). His 
politeness and suavity were punctil- 
ious. Bringing the station cook into 
the parlour, he courteously invited 
everyone to sit down with him and 
his mates. 

As a matter of fact, Jimmy bowed 
like a courtier and exclaimed: "I 
hope I don’t intrude, gentlemen. 
Please sit still. If you don’t, I can’t 
answer for the whims of my friends, 
whose somewhat unprepossessing 
faces are now visible on the veran- 
dah. Please don’t incommode your- 
selves. I’ll sit down and take a glass 
of grog, if you don’t mind!” 

Jimmy poured himself a glass of 
grog. 

Smacking his lips, he remarked 
with the air of a connoiseur: “Ah, 
capital stuff! My friends outside will 
join us by turns and we’ll make a 
night of it. You see, I’ve brought 
your cook and servants to wait on 

Then, refilling his empty glass, he 
observed casually: “By the way, I 
hope you don’t mind, but I’ve taken 
rather a fancy to your horses. Thank 
you for keeping them so handy in the 
paddock. 

Again, gentlemen, your very good 
health. I’ll just take a peep at your 
guns in the next room. No, don’t 
get up! I know where they are. 

I m afraid I must borrow some of 
them.” 

To all outward appearances, the 
night was passed placidly— a good 
time being had by all. 
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Unfortunately, for themselves, the 
Leith Hays had an exceptionally well- 
stocked wardrobe. Jimmy and his 
mates wanted a new rigout. They 
staged a sartorial orgy, trying on 
boots and suits of clothes and don- 
ning clean starched shirts and other 
finery— “in exchange” (said Jimmy) 
for the soiled ragged clothes they 
left behind. 

At dawn, the outlaws took posses- 
sion of all the firearms at the station 
. . . and one of them even relieving 
Mr. Glennie of his watch. Then the 
gang made their leisurely way to the 
stables, where they saddled and 
bridled Leith Hay’s imported thor- 
oughbred mare and the best of the 
other horses. 

Then, wearing their hosts’ costumes, 
with their hosts’ rifles slung about 
their shoulders, and packing their 
hosts’ ammunition and brandy flasks 
about them, they took a courteous 
farewell— after a generous stirrup cup 
—and galloped jubilantly away. 

But Gentleman Jimmy was a man 
of sensitivity. 

When he discovered that his mate 
had taken the clergyman’s watch he 
flew into a passion. Was this the 
way to treat a kindly gentleman of 
the cloth? His gentlemanly instincts 
were outraged. His henchman re- 
luctantly handed over the watch. 

But the problem was how to re- 
turn it to its former owner. Jimmy 
found a solution. 

Meeting the mailman from Quart 
Pot Creek, Jimmy asked him to re- 
turn the watch to South Toolburra 
for Mr. Glennie, “with his compli- 

Jimmy and his gang, which was 
augmented from time to time by sev- 
eral escaped convicts and ticket-of- 
leave men, continued to roam among 
the scattered stations from Warwick 
as far as the border of New South 
Wales, but his reputation seems to 
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have been more of a Robin Hood than 
that of a desperado. 

But the end had to come. 

One day, Wilson and his gang were 
working their way across country 
from Ballandean when they met a 
teamster. The teamster’s dray had a 
good store of liquor aboard. 

While the bushrangers were busily 
engaged in drinking themselves in- 
sensible, the teamster sent his mate 
hell-for-leather to Tenterfield to bring 
the police. 

Several young squatters joined the 
attacking party. When they came ii 
sight of the dray it was covered with 
a tarpaulin. The stolen mare, hob- 
bled, was munching the grass nearby. 

Believing that the gang was sleep/- 
ing off a drunken carousal, the police 
officer signalled the party to dis- 
mount. Barely had they stretched 
their cramped legs before creeping 
forward on the (supposedly) uncons- 
cious men, than the tarpaulin on the 
dray moved suddenly. The police 
horses shied; the next moment a vol- 
ley burst from beneath the dray. 

One of the police party got a slug 
in his leg and his horse was shot 
dead. 

Inspired by this, the yelling bush- 
rangers brandished their guns and 
rushed out from under the dray. 

As a charge, it was a bad mistake. 
Their legs wouldn't hold them. 

The police and squatters poured in 
a volley; in a few minutes four of 
the bushrangers and three of their 
horses had been killed. 

Gentleman Jimmy and those of his 
companions who remained alive were 
quickly overpowered. Some weeks 
afterwards Jimmy swung on the gal- 
lows. 

But his name lived on. Thereafter 
the locality was always known as 
“Wilson’s Downfall” . . . and it is 
known by that name to this day. 



. 


Are you building on a corner site? Here s a plan: The 
principal rooms have been placed along the main front, open- 
ing on to a terrace from which a good outlook is obtained. The 
entrance gate and path are placed on the side street so that the 
porch does not take up any of the more valuable mam frontage 
The entrance path continues beyond the porch direct into the 

9 ° The living and dining rooms are one large unit, divided only 
by an irregular shape. Both these rooms have full height 
windows overlooking the terrace The kitchen adjoins the 
dining room with direct service with a meal recess for breakfast 
and quick meals. The two bedrooms are placed with windows 
to capture the view and each is fitted with a built-in wardrobe. 
There is a coat cupboard in the entrance hall and a linen cup- 
board near the bathroom. ... . 

The minimum frontage required to accommodate this house 
is 75 feet. The overall area is 1,530 square feet. 

house with a 

CORNER SITE 




THE MYSTERY OF THE 

PRINCE'S HEART 



JACK PEARSON 


rpHEY were the Zulu . . . the Ama- 
*- zulu . . . Children of Chaka, the 
Great African Elephant Who 
Trampled Nations Into The Dust . . • 
Chaka, the Heavenly One, whom the 
white men could not help but call 
"The Black Napoleon.” 

Which makes it all the more bizarre 
that the man they killed should have 
been a descendant of the Great White 
Napoleon, the Little Corporal . . . 
the only son of the Third (and last) 
Emperor Napoleon of France ... in 
fact, Napoleon Eugene Louis Jean 
Joseph Buonaparte, better known as 
Louis Napoleon, Prince Imperial of a 
lost throne. 


It was the year 1873. Cetewayo 
ruled over the Amazulu. 

From Cetewayo had come the com- 
mand for war against the scarlet- 
coated soldiers of the White Queen 
Victoria who stood on his borders 
... and against the white farmers 
and traders who coveted his lands. 

Already the long-bladed stabbing 
assegais and the skull-crunching 
knobkerries of his Zulu “impis” . . . 
those massed regiments with the 
thundering feet . . . had drunk deep. 
With the white ostrich-plumes toss- 
ing over their iron head-rings and 
their ox -hide shields, the “impis" had 
charged again as Chaka had once 
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taught them to charge ... in a sickle- 
moon formation, with two curving 
horns like a bull’s to close round the 
enemy in a circle of death. So they 
had rushed ujKm the wilting Red 
Coats at Isandula . . . slaughtering 
and slaughtering until there had 
seemed none left to slay. Some 4,000 
of them had raced forward to Rorke’s 
Drift ... to recoil before a flimsy 
biscuit-box barricade manned by 139 
British infantrymen and a fox terrier 
dog. 

Now it was April; both sides had 
retired to lick their wounds; and the 
Prince Imperial had landed in Natal. 

Born on March 16, 1856, he had just 
celebrated his twenty-third birthday 
... a slightly-built stripling, still 
callow enough to be proud of his 
silky, sprouting moustache. 

He had been a mere lad when his 
father’s armies had been ground to 
pulp under Prussian jack-boots at 
Sedan and he himself had fled with 
his mother to England. He had not 
been much older when his father also 
had arrived, only to die. He had been 
enrolled at the British Military 
College at Woolwich to train as an 
Army Engineer. And there he might 
have remained in safety ... if he had 
not been too true a Bonaparte not to 
rebel against the monotony of 
barrack-square soldiering. 

He had come to Africa of his own 
free-will. The bewildered British 
commander, Lord Chelmsford, seems 
to have done his best with a bad 
job. He attached the pugnacious 
Princeling to his personal staff as 
"extraordinary aide-de-camp” (pre- 
sumably opining that this might suc- 
ceed in keeping him out of mischief). 

Unfortunately, the Prince evinced 
a pronounced distaste for being kept 
out of mischief. Set to compiling 
depot records and reports on camp 
latrines, he became fretful. The rou- 
tine bored him. He wanted action. 


He got it. Subjected to the Prince’s 
nerve-shattering barrage of persist- 
ent argument, Lord Chelmsford voice- 
lessly consigned Louis Napoleon to 
the Devil — or the Zulus (there really 
wasn’t much difference)— and agreed 
to his joining a reconnoitring party. 

The expedition turned out to be 
everything the Prince (if not his es- 
cort) could have desired. Marching 
out with a Colonel Harrison, Louis 
Napoleon was soon successfully am- 
bushed by a Zulu raiding party; saved 
his skin only by hell-for-leather rid- 
ing; and returned, blooded and, 
against all odds, in one piece. 

“At last I’ve been doing a soldier’s 
job,” he enthused. Colonel Harrison, 
it appears, took a dimmer view. At 
all events, he had a word in Lord 
Chelmsford’s private ear. 

And here the mystery begins. 

The one certain fact is that the 
Prince, having tasted blood, was 
thirsty for more. On June 1, the 
British forces began to advance on 
the Zulu capital at Ulundi. On Juns 
2, Lieutenant Carey (bearing all the 
symptoms of having also been worn 
down by the Prince’s insidious powers 
of persuasion) asked Colonel Harri- 
son if he “might ride ahead with the 
Prince Imperial to verify a sketch.” 

Considering that precautions had 
been taken to keep the Prince well 
away from Zulus, Colonel Harrison’s 
reactions were, to say the least, start- 
ling. 

“All right! Take six whites and six 
Basutos for an escort and you look, 
after the Prince,” the Colonel says he 
said to Lieutenant Carey. 

Whereupon the mystery rapdily en- 
ters the realms of fantasy. By some 
grotesque coincidence, Louis Napo- 
leon, Lieutenant Carey, six white 
troopers and a Kaffir guide reached 
the rendezvous, only to discover that 
the six Basutos were missing. With- 
out bothering to wait for these re- 
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C IVIC spirit? In Colorado 
Springs (U.S.), the muni- 
cipal council has abolished 
ordinances that limited the 
length of women’s hat pins; 
instead, it has prohibited wo- 
men’s pictures on cigarette 
advertisements. Meanwhile, 
in Louisville (Kentucky), an 
aggrieved housewife filed a 
suit of 5,580 dollars against 
the city; she protested bitterly 
that she had injured herself 
when she tripped over a coun- 
cil road safety sign. 


inforcements, the Prince and his 
party galloped into the veldt. 

It was (literally) the mistake of 
the Prince’s life. At about three 
o'clock in the hot African afternoon, 
Louis Napoleon and his companions 
sighted five reed huts (one with a 
small cattle enclosure) about 200 
yards from the ominously-titled Blood 
River. This was, the Kaffir guide ex- 
plained, the kraal Ityolyozi. 

Except for a few dogs, there was 
no sign of life. Tall “tambookie” 
grass, five or six feet high and 
mingled with Kaffir corn, stretched 
between the huts and the river. In 
front, a narrow dusty clearing was 
strewn with the cold ashes and 
broken pottery of what must once 
have been a communal cooking-place. 

The patrol halted while tire Kaffir 
guide sidled alone towards the huts. 
He pattered back to mutter that they 
were all deserted. Without a care in 
the world, the patrol dismounted and 
left the horses to graze. The drowsy 
peace of the clearing was unbroken 
as the Prince and Lieutenant Carey 
sat down to make sketches and the 


sweating troopers lit a fire to brew 
a pot of coffee. No one— not even 
the Kaffir guide, who should have 
had his eyes open— noticed the scat- 
tered scraps of freshly chewed “unfi" 

. , . sucked fibres of sugar-cane . . . 
a sure sign that Zulus had been 
squatting in the kraal not long be- 
fore. 

Almost an hour passed. “Time to 
get on,” Lieutenant Carey hinted at 
about a quarter to four. “Give me 
ten more minutes to finish this 
sketch,” the Prince replied. 

‘ He had hardly spoken when a 
rattle of musketry echoed from the 
com not 20 yards away and, as a 
trooper named Rogers slumped mor- 
tally wounded onto his face, a swarm 
of Zulus leaped, assegai in hand, 
from the “tambookie" grass. 

A complete account of what fol- 
lowed will never be written. The 
best that can be done is to piece to- 
gether the jumbled accounts of the 
survivors. 

App'arently, the whole patrol pan- 
icked. 

Frenzied by the terrible Zulu war- 
cry, the horses plunged and reared. 
The Prince had been riding a huge, 
grey ranger ... at least 16 hands . . . 
always difficult to mount. Now the 
beast was unmanageable 
By some minor miracle, Lieutenant 
Carey gained the saddle; but his mare 
bolted into the veldt, Trooper Rogers' 
riderless mount racing at its heels. ^ 
Behind him, lying along his horse’s 
neck, a Trooper Letocq dashed past 
the Prince, shouting as he went the 
totally unnecessary advice: "Depechez 
vous, s’il vous plait, M'sieu!” . . . “Get 


If the Prince answered, Trooper 
Letocq did not hear. He only re- 
members the Prince running beside 
the grey, clutching at a pistol-holster 
to hoist himself into the stirrups; the 


| holster-straps snapped and the Prince 
hit the dust. 

The last glimpse Trooper Letocq 
(or any other white man) had of 
him alive was of Louis Napoleon on 
his feet again and running . . , with 
the Zulu killers only a few feet away. 
Without need for blame or excuse, 
t must be recorded that not one of 
the patrol turned back to 'offer the 
rince his aid. Only ... as tliey 
Dunded to the shelter of the British 
_nes ... the Prince’s grey ranger 
Joined their ranks; a trooper caught 
fit by the bridle and led it into 
camp. 

I And ’ at this point, the fantasy be- 
comes almost unbelievable. Though 
the British camp was so near the 
kraal that General Wood and Colonel 
Buller, peering through their binocu- 
lars, had a clear view of the Zulus 
leading away two captured horses, 
no rescue party was sent out until 
the next day. 

By then, the only inhabitant of the 
kraal was one old Zulu crone who 
could not (or would not) say any- 
thing. For an instant, there was a 
t fleeting hope that the Prince had 
somehow escaped. But it was swiftly 
stifled. A shout rang from the bank 
of a shallow, dried watercourse. 
There, huddled in the "donga," the 
4 -Would-be rescuers stared at the 
I corpse of Louis Napoleon. 

1 Except for a row of medallions— one 
I n seal which Napoleon the Great had 
brought from Egypt— hanging round 
I lie neck on a golden chain, the body 
was stripped naked. 

His sword, revolver, helmet and 
bolts had disappeared; his spurs and 
one sock lay on a patch of grass. One 
blue eye was opened wide in a va- 
cant glare; the other had been torn 
from its socket. In all, the Prince 
bad been pierced by eighteen assegai 
J Wounds ... all in front. 
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They lifted the blood-stained corpse 
onto a stretcher ®f lances and blan- 
kets and bore it back to the camp. 
There, the last Napoleon was bundled 
into a coffin built of two tin-lined 
boxes and carried to Maritzburg 
where he was embalmed. 

H.M.S. Orontes bore him to Eng- 
land and his grave. To his mother, 
(hey handed a jar of verbena which 
(so they said) contained his heart. 

Perhaps it did . . . but that is the 
greatest mystery of all. Years later, 
when the star-crossed Empress Eu - 
genie had gone to meet her husband 
and her son in the tomb, an old Zulu 
warrior, M’ktosi, lay dying in his 
kraal. Wrapped in his blanket, he 
gazed dimly on the white men about 
him as he chanted his death chant 
and boasted his past prowess. 

“And I, too, Inkoos,” he sang husk- 
ily. “Even I helped slay the young 
White Warrior of the Grey Horse at 
(he kraal Ityolyozi . . . yea, him we 
slew in bitter fight ... he met us in 
the donga . . . and when his pistol 
would fire no more, he fought us 
with the sword . . . seventeen times 
our assegais drank his blood and still 
he fought ... he fought until my 
assegai pierced his eye and sent him 
to join the ghosts ... but we did not 
deal with him as we dealt with the 
other white man and the Kaffir slave 
... he had been so brave a warrior 
we took naught but his heart . . . for 
it was good medicine to take his 
heart and so gain for ourselves a 
share of his courage . . . Bayete!” 
And there you have it. Whose 
heart— if any heart— was contained in 
that verbena-scented bowl the Em- 
press Eugenie cherished? Or was the 
heart of the last White Napoleon 
made into “medicine” for the Child- 
ren of the Black Napoleon? Perhaps 
the embalmers of Maritzburg could 
have said . . . but they, too, are dead. 
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MINA GRAY 


A sharp kris can leave scars like a tiger’s; 
but did that really explain his nightmare? 

W/’HILE you are reading this, the House of the Tiger 
* still stands at the third bend of that dark river in 
Saramut . . . until the jungle takes it to itself ... it will 
go on waiting. 

My brother-in-law, John Anderson, is not an imaginative 
man. He does not suffer from "nerves.” Yet, when I saw 
him after his return from the east, his appearance shocked 
me enough to force me to ask what was worrying him. He 
ran his big hand over his head and looked at me. I had 
an idea he was trying to make up his mind whether be 
should share his worry with me. At last he said, ‘I’ll 
try and tell you. Understand I'm not asking you to believe 
it. I hope that you will laugh at it, so that I can laugh 


Karen, John’s wife, and I have some Dutch blood in us. 
There is in our family a shadowy link with the once 
fabulous East Indies that still casts an aura of romance over 
many of Holland's oldest families. It appears in Karen in 
her unusual, slanting green eyes . . . and maybe in our 
instinctive feeling for colour which made us both 
quite competent commercial artists before Karen married 
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John and left me to carry on alone. 

John has a very satisfactory im- 
porting business. Karen continued 
her painting as a hobby: flower 
studies, beach scenes, studio interiors 
and suchlike. All very pretty but of 
no artistic value. At the time of their 
marriage, John couldn't spare the time 
to go on a long honeymoon, but two 
years later they decided to go on a 
cruise to the east. They were very 
much in love and, as Karen had al- 
ways been curious about those islands 
to the north of Australia with which 
our family had once been linked, he 
thought it was the nicest present he 
could give her. 

She was excited when she knew 
the ship would call at Saramut. Now 
at last she could see the very island 
where the famous Evert Caas had 
painted so many of his greatest works. 

I was quite excited abput it myself! 
John indulgently agreed to leave the 
steamer they were travelling on and 
pick up another a month or six weeks 
later. 

Yet, John said, on the morning 
when he sauntered upon deck to gel 
his first glimpse of the vast shadowy 
bulk of Saramut over the luminous 
water, he shivered in spite of the 
warm fetid air from the mudflats 
which almost silted up the entrance 
to Tanjong Iram. Far in the distance 
rose the strange gloomy peak of 
Bukit Hantu. 

Karen joined him at tire rail. She 
was alive with enthusiasm and was 
a little cold to his lack of it. Later, 
ashore in the town’s only hotel, 
watching a native cab waltz tipsily 
through the heavy tropic rain, he 
wished that he had refused his wife’s 
request to stay. He could easily have 
persuaded her that they could have 
seen all that she wanted in a day. 

He was astounded when she sud- 
denly informed him tire next day that 
she was going up the river. He tried 


to reason with her. Saramut is, after 
all, no place for a white woman. She 
listened politely, and then said with 
a strange tensity, “John, I’ve never 
in my life done exactly the thing I 
wanted. This time I’m going to . . . ” 
Seeing his worried look, she paused 
on the threshold of their room, “I 
. . . I’m sorry, John. I feel I must 
go . . . I’ve never seen a great painter 
before.” 

"But Evert Cass has been dead 30 
years!" he burst out. 

Her eyes dulled for a minute, “Of 
course, there will only be the house 
. . . but I want to take my things 
there and paint.” 

This was the fust domestic crisis 
John had ever faced, but he faced 
it in his characteristic, placid manner. 
He went out to make enquiries about 
this house that had belonged to Evert 
Caas. The local officials and other 
whites, mainly Dutch, exhibited a 
strange unwillingness to talk about 
the house of their local celebrity, and 
the Achinese looked at him distrust- 
fully. Eventually he learnt that be- 
yond Tanjong Iram rose fertile fat 
mountains, dark with cedar and ma- 
hogany. In this forest amidst the sUt 
of tens of centuries grew mushrooms 
a metre in circumference and strange 
blossoms heavy with paralysing per- 
fume. The only way through the 
forest was on the breast of the slug- 
gish yellow river ... and at the third 
turn of the river lay “Rumah Hari- 
mau” itself ... the House of the 
Tiger. 

John was not used to the island 
habit of giving tilings imaginative 
names and he asked the origin of 
this one. Here again he was met by 
deep reserve, but at last he heard the 
whole horrible story. He went back 
to the hotel more determined than 
ever that neither he nor Karen should 
make the morbid expedition. 

It appeared that Caas had lived 
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The Fault's Not 
in the Stars 


Even today there are people 
who still believe that the 
stars control their destinies. 

We may smile indulgently ot some- 
1 one paying out good money to have 
their horoscope read, but we cannot 
deny the influence astrology has 
played in history. Such everyday 
words as "ill-starred", "ascendancy", 
"influence", "jovial" and "saturn- 
ine" have become part of our language 
through the work of astrologers. 

The ancient Egyptians practised a 
form of astrology based on the move- 
ments of the sun (its rising, culmina- 
tion and descent symbolising human 
life) and the Chaldeans perfected the 
art. Their conception of astrology, 
however, was more noble than that of 
medieval or modern times. To them 
the sun, stars and planets were not 
mere mechanical powers ruling men's 
destinies, but revelations of the 
Supreme Being. Each planet was a 
Visible deity, and so they evolved a 
strange mixture of scientific observa- 
tion and fantastic imagery. 

Belief in astrology spread to Rome 
and was adopted by such learned 
men as Seneca, although others, such 
as Cicero the elder, Pliny and Tacitus 
attacked it vigorously. The growth 
of Christianity and Mohammedanism 
altered its character, but failed to 
suppress it. In fact the 15th century 
Cardinal D'Ailly having gone so far 
as to cast a horoscope for Jesus 
Christ! Amongst the fatalistic Arabs 
it flourished even more vigorously, 
and even today it is accepted by a 
large portion of the Moslem world. 
Astrology reached its peak in western 



civilisation in the sixteenth century 
with such men as Nostradamus and 
William Lilly, who is said to have 
foretold the great plague, the Fire 
of London, and the fate of Charles I; 
Parliament even pensioned him for a 
time because of the valuable infor- 
mation he gave. 

As a "science", however, astrology 
was doomed from the days when 
Copernicus, in 1530, proved that the 
earth moved round the sun, when 
Galileo published his revolutionary 
revision of the universe, and finally 
Sir Isaac Newton (with his brilliant 
mathematical mind) completed the 
pathway through the hills of imagery 
to the plains of modem research. 
Today astrology still flourishes, but it 
is a poor growth. Education has bred 
scepticism. That is why three million 
policyholders entrust their savings to 
your free and independent Life Assur- 
ance Offices, rather than leave them 
to the chancey choice of astrological 
advice. By doing this polisyholders 
assure themselves, and their depend- 
ents of security from financial worry 
and they olso earn extra benefits, dis- 
tributed as "bonuses", which are 
made available as the result of your 
Life Office's scientific investment of 
your savings. Therefore your Life 
Assurance premiums not only earn 
you peace of mind and monetary gain, 
they also materially help in the 
development of Australia 

2ment) 
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there with another man. On one of 
his voyages home, this man had mar- 
ried a Eurasian and brought her back 
to the House. Caas had the twisted 
nature of many over-imaginative 
men. When he found that the woman 
was in love with him, it amused him 
to encourage her to taunt her miser- 
able husband. Occasionally the three 
appeared in Tanjong Iram and that 
was how the natives knew of the 
uneasy triangle. The husband appears 
to have been a simple, placid soul, 
but at last he determined to take his 
wife with him and leave Caas. Be- 
fore he could put his intention into 
effect, he was frightfully mauled by 
a tiger. Caas and the woman had 
brought him to the doctor at Tanjong 
Iram with terrible scratch marks on 
him. He died without recovering con- 
sciousness. A month later, Caas and 
the woman had gone back to the 
House, and there they had lived for 
the rest of their lives except for occa- 
sional visits to Europe. 

There' was another reason why it 
had become known as the House of 
the Tiger. Evert Caas had had the 
peculiar greenish yellow eyes that 
the natives are convinced link a man 
with the tiger tribe and confer on 
him a kind of immortality. 

When John questioned Karen about 
the House, she said sullenly, “What 
difference does it make? Surely you 
don’t believe that rumour.” 

He said, slowly, watching her face, 
"What rumour?” 

She turned from him evasively, “Oh 

. . about Caas being linked with 
the tigers ...” 

He was left with the impression 
that she knew more than he did. He 
said, “Since it’s been empty for years, 
it’s probably infested with snakes." 

“There was an expedition through 
last month, they stayed there over- 
night and reported that it was all 
right,” 


“You’ve made a lot of enquiries." 
he said. 

“While you’ve been digging up all 
you could against him,” she answered. 

It was as if she had shut him out- 
side herself. They had never been 
like this before. He could see that 
it would do no good to try and stop 
her going, and by now his own 
curiosity was aroused. 

The journey itself was no light- 
hearted cruise. The navigation of the 
undulating river, through falls where 
mad water churned between sharp- 
toothed rocks was a cold-blooded 
challenge to death each time the 
boatman tipped the rock surface with 
his long rod and sent the prahus 
swiftly onwards into the heart of 
Saramut. 

But at last they reached the third 
bend and came out into low scrub 
around an old stone landing stage. 
The house itself was the usual 
colonial structure. There was a 
verandah around which the lianas had 
twined and been hacked away ap- 
parently by the last visitors. The sun- 
light lay everywhere and big silvery 
butterflies and green beetles hovered 
in the quivering silence. 

The boatmen refused to come any- 
where near the house and built them- 
selves a bush shelter of nipah palm 
leaves. 

John and Karen had been camped 
in the house a week when he first 
noticed that there was a hardening 
of the change in her towards him. 
She had been painting a lot outside, 
but in the last two days she had be- 
gun to paint in a room at the back 
of the house. At first it amused him 
that she had grown so secretive,, but 
when he went to call her one day, he 
found the door locked. At first he 
thought it was jammed and put his 
shoulder to it. But when she heard 
him, she opened it. They stared at 
each other like strangers in a tense 
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silence, then he said, noticing the 
heavy key in her hand, “You locked 
it?” 

She said reluctantly, “I ... I must 
have done it without thinking . . . 
the key was in the door.” 

He shrugged, “Well, let’s see what 
you’ve been painting?” 

She dodged between him and the 
easel quickly. He laughed, “A sur- 
prise, eh? You might let your hus- 
band have a peep." He pushed her 
playfully aside, but she clung to him 
fiercely. At last, she said through her 
teeth, "If you go a step further you'll 
regret it.” 

He was shocked by the hostility in 
her voice. He shook her, “I’m fed up 
with this place. You and your damned 
Evert Caas . . . we’re leaving in two 
days.” 

She looked at him, white-faced, 
“We can’t go . . . I’ve got to finish 
my painting.” 

He was already sorry for his own 
violence, he put up his hand to pat 
her shoulder but she shrank from 
it as if his very touch was a kind of 
torture to her. He said, "What can 
you find to paint here,” his eyes 
searched the room. There was no- 
thing but her chair, the easel and an 
old truckle bed, already rotting. 

She threw back her head and be- 
gan to laugh at him. He fled from her 
taunting laughter. He wanted to think 
it out by himself. In the next two 
days their relations grew worse. And 
the house itself with its still heat did 
nothing to relieve his tension. He 
could not forget that somewhere out- 
side . . . quite near ... a man had 
been mauled by a tiger. -It was as 
if he and Karen were puppets 
operated by something outside them- 
selves, something evil, because he 
knew now that she hated him He 
would catch her looking at him slyly 
... yet sometimes she seemed to fight 
against it and then her eyes watched 
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him with such pleading that he re- 
doubled his efforts to be patient . . . 
as if he were fighting for them both. 

On tlie night before they were to 
leave, he went again to the room 
where now she painted constantly. 
The door was locked as usual but 
there was a light under it. He thought 
that he could hear Karen's voice and 
yet it was not her voice. It was a 
woman talking urgently . . . and 
waiting for an answer. He knocked 
on the door. She opened it. After 
a minute she looked back over her 
shoulder and then came out smiling, 
linking her arm in his. He said, 
"You’ve left the lamp lit in there.” 
She looked at him sideways, “It’s 
better for the painting.” 

He looked at her puzzled. 

She said, “It’ll dry out quicker.” 
Before he got underneath his mos- 
quito net that night, he went over to 
her. She was sleeping peacefully. 
He sighed. They would be back in 
time to catch the steamer from Tan- 
jong Iram and then they would fly 
to Sydney from Sourabaya. He 
didn’t know what was wrong between 
them, but he felt he could fight it 
better on his home ground. He was 
worried about Karen. She was get- 
ting thinner and her eyes burnt with 
feverish intensity. 

He fell into bed and was soon 
heavily asleep, which was probably 
due to the amount of Bols gin he had 
consumed while thinking over his 
situation. 

He said that he didn’t know how 
long he had been asleep when he 
woke up, his flesh creeping. He could 
have sworn that Karen had called 
out. Around him was a hot, musty 
scent, and beyond the mosquito net 
something was breathing heavily in 
the dark cavern of the room. He rea- 
lised that the thing that had wakened 
him had been a slow, light slithering 
across his bared throat. He put up 


his hand. His throat was wet. He 
put his finger to his mouth, it tasted 
salty, like blood. All the time he 
was trying to peer into the darkness 
where the thing breathed heavily. 
Suddenly he made out a dark shape 
in the light of a creaking lattice. For 
a mad minute, in his nervous state, 
with the bars of light and shadow on 
it, he thought “The tiger!” Then the 
thing was upon him heavily, fiercely. 
He was relieved to find that it was 
human, but it had a knife which it 
used with violent insanity. There 
was no sound in the room but their 
strained, panting breath. At last he 
got possession of the knife. He rea- 
lised that, in spite of its maniacal 
strength, tire creature panting against 
him was a woman. And in another 
second an icy hand took hold of his 
heart ... it was Karen! As he kicked 
the knife away, he felt her body go 
limp, she had fainted. He groped for 
the torch, terrified that he had killed 
her, but she still breathed. He was 
astonished at her stillness after that 
fury. Still gasping for breath him- 
self, he laid her on his bed and lit 
the lamp. 

John looked at me, “Well, that’s 
the story. I don’t know whether it 
was the right thing, but, as soon as 
she opened her eyes and knew me 
I gave her some sleeping drops that 
we had with us. I kept her under 
them until we reached Tanjong Iram.” 
“Did she still want to go back 
there . . . afterwards?” 

After a pause, he said slowly, “She 
didn't remember anything about it 
She even reproaches me with the fact 
that I refused to take her to see the 
house of Evert Caas. Yet I'm con- 
vinced that there was some evil in- 
fluence in that house. Something that 
wanted to keep Karen there, and that 
meant getting rid of me. I found out 
afterwards that the rumour she ob- 
jected to was that Evert Caas and 
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that woman had murdered the hus- 
band with a sharp kris while he slept. 
There is some ritualistic way of mak- 
ing it look like the work of a tige~ 

. . . nobody was ever quite sure . . . 

He stopped, “Well?" 

I frowned, “I don’t like to say this, 
but you were on a kind of rest cruise. 
Are you sure the whole thing wasn’t 
just a nightmare, are you sure you 
went to the House of the Tiger?” 

He answered, with the ghost of a 
smile, “I thought you might say that. 
You know 1 keep a room at the club 
here for when I'm in town. I'd like 
to show you something.” Upstairs he 
pulled from behind his wardrobe a 
covered picture. He lifted the cover. 
He said slowly, “Alec, you know what 
sort of pictures Karen used to paint 

But I was staring at it, excited, 
“Everybody wondered why Caas never 
painted a tiger ... he was so good 
with jungle animals and the tiger 
always seemed the most obvious. It's 
magnificent.” It was true. The pic- 
ture before me seemed to have a life 
of its own so that the room around us 
vanished. Involuntarily I backed 
from the blood lust in the amber eyes, 
and I could have sworn the black 
stripes quivered in the shadows. I 
burst out excitedly again, “It’s a Caas 
all right . . . where did you pick it 
up?” 

“At Rumah Harimau— the House of 
the Tiger,” he said. 

“Well that certainly proves you 
were there . . . Karen must be excited 
over this.” 

He let the cover fall over the paint- 
ing and turned to me sombrely, 
“Karen doesn't know that I have it.” 

I stared. 

He looked at me appealingly, “And 
it's not a Caas. Karen painted it . . . 
back there ... in that room.” 

“Impossible,” I pulled the cover up 
again and looked more closely for the 


signature of Caas “It is. not quite 
finished . . ■ perhaps Karen found 
it ” even to me, the suggestion 
sounded ridiculous after so many 
years. Canvas in the jungle is not 
exactly everlasting. 

“The paint was still tacky when 1 
brought it away,” he said. 

“But that means?” I looked at him. 
He looked back at me, worried, 
“I've been over and over it in my 
mind but there seems only one crazy 
way to reason it. If there is any truth 
in the natives’ tale of Caas's spirit 
being immortal, then he needed 
Karen. The only thing he cared about 
was painting, and she could paint. 
But to keep her there he had to get 
rid of me as he had done with that 
other wretched creature’s husband. 
The woman used to model for him. 
Well, he Very nearly succeeded in 
killing me the same way. I, too, 
would have bled to death.” 

It all sounded so logical that I 
looked at him, shuddering. He went 
on, “But I realise now that the thing 
that woke me in time that night was 
Karen’s voice crying out in torment, 
“John, oh, John.” After that she no 
longer belonged to herself, she was 
possessed. She remembers nothing. 
Alec, I want you to take this painting. 
I can't bring myself to destroy it 
. but I never want to see it again 
and I never want Karen to see it. 
She’s much stronger now and I don’t 
want a relapse.” 

I took it with me. 

It hangs, still unfinished in my 
attic studio, but I think that I too 
shall have to get rid of it. The sav- 
age lust in that picture has not yet 
been satisfied. And I am afraid that 
one night I shall get up and finish 
the picture and set the tiring free 
. , the thing that John should have 
left to rot in the House of the Tiger 
on the dark island of Saramut. 
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ET’S go somewhere, Honey, just 
you v and me.” Wyant Goff 
pleaded drunkenly. “Too many 
people here. Cramps my style." 

The tall, good-looking blonde with 
the unusual name of Zee-zee was 
trying to ditch Goff, but he wasn’t a 
man to be easily shaken. 

“Be nice to Goff.” Nicky had told 
her earlier in the evening. “He’s our 
mouthpiece, and the best fixer around. 
Sprung me before my time was up. 
Give him anything he wants.” he 
concluded significantly. 

Zee-zee nodded glumly. The things 
a gal had to do to get along. 


It was Nicky Sheldon’s coming-out 
party. After two vears in stir, he 
was entitled to throw a humdinger. 

Goff wasn’t so bad. Zee-zee decided 
True enough, he was fat and his al- 
most-bald head topping off a rela- 
tively young face made him a ridi- 
culous figure. But the big shots 
treated him with marked deference. 

“You must be quite a guy,” she 
murmured. “At least, the boys here 
think you are.” 

Goff looked pleased. “We manage 
to help each other.” he replied. 
“You’re not like the rest of these 
gals, honey. You stick with me and 
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I’ll show you a real party when this 

“All right with me, big boy.” 

That was before Goff got drunk. 
Even Zee-zee could spot the differ- 
ence in how the boys treated him as 
he tanked up. As his tongue got 
thicker, his feet unsteady and his 
eyes glassy, she could see the con- 
tempt in their faces and hear the 
undisguised insults. 

Puzzled, Zee-zee cornered Nicky. 
“What gives?” she asked. “When 
Goff first showed up tonight you were 
kow-towing to him like he was J. 
Edgar himself. Now you're practic- 
ally spitting in his face. I don’t get 

Nicky’s eyes followed her curves 
lovingly. “I’ve been out of circula- 
tion too long,” he said appreciatively. 
“That lug, Goff, you can forget what 
T said about being nice to him. The 
wav he’s tanked up, he never re- 
members anything. We have to go 
easv when he's sober. With enough 
dough, he can fix practically any- 
thing. But he puts on his damned 
respectable airs and wouldn’t speak 
to you if he met you on the street 
Now look at him.” 

Goff was half leaning, half lying 
on the portable bar that had been 
set up for the party. 

The beefy, red-faced bartender wa- 
signalling. “Goff’s out like a light 
What do we do with him?” 

“Throw the bum out,” Nicky said 
contemptuously. “Maybe the cops 
will pick him up and throw him in 
the tank. I hope so,” hp added. 

That’s when I stepped in. I’d been 
hanging around, watching Goff build 
up a load and listening to the con- 
tempt being poured on him as he 
soaked up the liquid anaesthetic. 

Not that I had any sympathy for 
him. I hated his fat guts. 

I made it a point to be closest when 


thp bartender grabbed Goff’s arm and 
pulled. If I hadn't grasped his other 
arm. he’d have fallen flat on his face. 

“Gome on,” I said. “We’ll walk him 

We started him toward the door 
Tlie bartender expected to give him 
the boot through the doorway and 
watch him skid across the hallway 
on his nose. But somebody yelled 
for another Scotch and soda, and he 
had to let me handle him the rest 
of the way. 

Goff lived with his wife Ellen and 
three children in a beautiful two- 
storey colonial in- the newest section 
of town. 

I cautiously opened the front door 
with the key I dredged from his 
pockets, intending to lay him out on 
a sofa without awakening his family 

Did you ever try to take a dr unit 
anywhere quietly? 

I was pulling off his shoes when J 
heard a noise upstairs and in a 
moment Ellen appeared on the stair- 
way. Her dark-brown hair floating 
in a touselled cloud around her 
shoulders and wrapped in a light- 
blue dressing gown, she didn’t look 
a day older than the little girl I had 
taken to the high school senior prom. 

“1 was hoping 1 could get him in 
without waking you,” I said. 

I knew we were both thinking that 
if she had married me instead of 
Wyant, nobody would be carting me 
home in an alcoholic daze. 

I had begun to lose out when 
Wyant went to law school and 1 went 
to work to earn a living. Ellen was 
the farthest thing from a snob you 
could imagine. But her father was 
a judge, and when Wyant graduated 
and hung out his shingle they just 
naturally found their lives geared to 
the same pattern. Mine didn’t fit at 
all. 

Wyant stirred from his stupor and 
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sat up. His eyes were glazed and his 
head weaved back and forth. Ellen 
started across the room toward him. 

Catching sight of her, Wyant 
lurched to his feet. “Zee-zee, honey,” 
he mumbled, “now we’ll have our 
own little party." He threw one arm 
around Ellen and tried to kiss her. 

I grabbed Goff roughly by the 
arm and pulled him toward me. 
“Hold it. Wyant," I said sharply. 
“This is Ellen, your wife. You’re 

Goff wavered unsteadily on his 
feet and then fastened his eyes on 
me. “I know you. You’re Dean 
Sayers." He turned to look at Ellen, 
almost falling in the process. “In 
my house in the middle of the night. 
My wife in her nightgown. I’ve 
caught you." 

He drew back his hand and laid a 
stinging slap across her cheek. I 
was moving as he moved, but not 
quick enough to stop him. Then he 
staggered backward for a step or 
two and collapsed on the floor from 
my right to his jaw. 

“Has he ever hit you before?” I 
asked harshly. 

She said nothing, which was suf- 
ficient answer for me. 

“Show me where he bunks,” I said. 

With some effort I hoisted Goff to 
my shoulders. I’m the tall, almost 
skinny type. 

I dumped Goff on his bed, pulled 
off his coat and pants, and went back 
downstairs. 

Ellen called to me from the kitchen. 
“I’m making some coffee. Dean. 
That’s the least I can do for you.” 

I didn’t really want to stay, be- 
cause sitting across a kitchen table 
from her was the worst kind of teas- 
ing. Neither did I want to hurt her 
feelings. The lug upstairs had done 
too much of that. 

Before I had finished my coffee I 
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blurted it out. “Why don't you di- 
vorce that heel?” I demanded. "You 
deserve better than that.” 

"You. for instance?” Ellen asked. 

“Yes. me for instance,” I said. 
“You could do worse." 

“Yes, I could do worse,” Ellen 
agreed, her voice sincere. “But I’m 
not the divorcing type. There’s our 
three children to think of.” 

I couldn’t tell her she was wrong. 
That there had to be a blow-up be- 
fore long. Wyant had passed beyond 
the point where he was merely de- 
fending criminal cases. He was help- 
ing plan the jobs and taking a cut 
in the swag. 

The day after the party Wyant 
either wouldn’t get to the office or 
wouldn’t be worth a damn if he did. 
So I timed it that he got the letter 
when he reached his office the second 
morning. 

It was a rather clever letter, even 
if I don’t have too much education. 
It said the writer needed Goff as a 
lawyer in connection with a certain 
big job that had been pulled off re- 
cently, and that he was willing to 
split fifty-fifty with Goff. 

The only recent really big job was 
the payroll holdup of the Masters 
Corporation. The bandits, according 
to the papers, had got about a hun- 
dred grand but left two guards dead. 

Goff didn’t waste any time. I was 
watching when he entered his office 
building. He was back downstairs in 
less than fifteen minutes. 

I followed him at a discreet dis- 
tance, until I was certain that he 
was headed for Scandia, a bustling 
little city some fifty miles north. 

There was plenty of time, so I drove 
leisurely back downtown to a hotel. 
Using a pay booth, I put in a long 
distance eall to the police department 
in Scandia. Scandia isn’t a really 
large town, so I insisted on talking 
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to the chief and won my point. 

"If you plant some men around 
the Foster Apartments on Sherman 
Avenue,” I told him, “in about a half- 
hour they can pick up a guy you 
want pretty bad. But keep your men 
out of sight until something breaks.” 
“What's going to break?” the chief 
asked. 

“I can’t tell you that,” I said. “But 
you'll know when it does." 

“What did you say your name 
was?” the chief asked conversation- 
ally. 

I gave him a ha-ha and hung up 
quickly. 

Just as vividly as if I had a movie 
camera recording the proceedings, 1 
could tell you what was happening. 

Goff walked up to the door of that 
second-Uoor apartment and knocked 
on it. Shorty had been tipped oif 
that a heavy-set, fat, youngish-look- 
ing detective with thick lips and bald 
head had been inquiring about him 
and if he was around when the pay- 
roll job was pulled. 

Shorty opened the door and saw 
standing there the very same detec- 
tive he’d been tipped off about. Un- 
fortunately for Goff, Shorty had just 
come in from the West Coast and 
didn’t know him by sight. 

His reaction was quick. He’d had 
his hand on his gun anyway when 
he went to the door. He jerked it 
out and started pumping lead before 
Goff even had a chance to say any- 
thing. 

The cops were across the street 
watching the Foster Apartments. 
They swarmed into Shorty’s apart- 
ment building as he was making a 
run for it. 

You give any cop a picture of an 
armed man running just after some 
shots had been fired and you'll get 
a standard reaction. They may yell 
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once for the guy to stop. Maybe 
they will. Then they start shooting. 

For a while the cops didn’t know 
what they had. But their files soon 
showed that Shorty was wanted in 
at least a half-dozen different places 
for boyish pranks like armed robbery 
and assault. 

They couldn't quite figure out what 
Wyant was doing there. But they 
had lilted and respected Ellen’s 
father, a straight-shooting, fair- 
minded judge, and they felt sorry 
for Ellen. 

So they let the newspaper boys 
believe Goff was working with them 
and died a hero’s death trying to cap- 
ture a notorious criminal. The news- 
papers played it big, and I was glad. 

You pick up little bits of informa- 
tion here and there, and X happened 
to know that Wyant was loaded with 
life insurance. So everything looked 
good for Ellen now. Plenty of money, 
and the kids would never have to 
apologise for their daddy. 

X made one attempt to see if I had 
a chance with her now. I didn't. 

“You’re sweet, Dean,’’ she told me. 
But I belong to my children from 


now on. You do understand—?” 

I thought it would be that way, 
but you can’t penalise a guy for 
trying. 

Even so, I was feeling pretty cocky. 
The heat was off now and X could 
go pick up that hundred grand. Even 
without Ellen a fellow could have 
a lot of fun with that kind of dough. 

I was sure it was safe enough, but 
I was still cautious when I sneaked 
up to that big corner post where we 
had buried the loot. The cops had 
been right behind us when the tyre 
had blown out and Shorty and I had 
had to take out across country on 
foot. We’d buried the money so we 
could separate and not have the evi- 
dence on us if we happened to be 
caught. I shouldn’t have been so 
cocky. The cops had found the cache 
and had kept a stalce-out on it all 
these weeks. 

It was awfully nice of Ellen to 
come up here to tell me good-bye. 
But I haven’t lost hope. Sometimes 
the governor calls up at the very last 
minute, just before the switch is 
thrown, and grants a reprieve. 
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CUP CLIPPINGS . . . 

As punters have discovered for 
themselves, dead certs have no prior- 
ities for winning . . . even in the Mel- 
bourne Cup. This month, Frank 
Browne gives you some close-ups of 
three Cup winners whom punters 
had given away before the race be- 
gan. Once again, the shades of The 
Pearl, Wotan and Old Rowley pace 
the turf to revive the memories of 
old-timers . . . which is one of the 
reasons the Cup season has for ex- 
isting. 

REBELLION . . . 

The Canadian Mounted Police have 
a reputation for getting their man . . . 
or else. And the records of the Force 
show that the reputation has been 
well earned. But once even the 
Mounties were forced into pell-mell 
retreat before a polyglot mob of In- 
dians, Englishmen, Frenchmen and 
what-nots, led by a half -French, half- 
Indian breed. In "Even the Moun- 
ties Ran,” Lester Way has made a 
colourful study of an almost-forgot- 
ten episode of Canadian history. 

TIIE IMPIS CHARGE . . . 

Africa, they say, is the Mother of 
Secrets and the Home of Mystery; 
and one of her strangest secrets is 
detailed by Jack Pearson in his 
"Mystery of the Prince’s Heart." 
Though the death of the Prince Im- 
perial of France, while serving with 


the British forces in Zululand, rouse ' 
a super-sensation in its day, time had 
almost erased it from the mind- 
anyone except historians . . . until 
an old Zulu chanted his death-song 
in his kraal and perhaps broke the 
hush-hush secrecy which had once 
surrounded a closely guarded State 

NEXT MONTH . . . 

Christmas comes but once a year 
. . . and there's no need for you all 
to huddle in corners and whimper 
“Why?” Next month CAVALCADE 
will present you with an unexpur- 
gated version of how the whole 
unfunny business arose and will 
indicate several of those responsible 
for your unfavourable attention. In 
the meanwhile, we can only advise 
you to get on with sorting out last 
year’s Xmas Cards and hope for the 
best. In the fact section, you will 
find a neat demonstration on how 
their love-lives are apt to affect 
writers; a vignette of the One and 
Only Original "Dirty Dick”; and a 
nice piece of debunking (wrapped 
round a certain grimly reputed 
valley in the Canadian Ice Wastes). 
Fiction includes: A Paul Graham 
story, “The Yellow Wind"; C. C. 
Sayers, giving the real gen on the 
fall of Java to the Japs; and “The 
Stamping Ground” ... a yarn redo- 
lent of the Northern Territory and 
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Shell serves the motorist 
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